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PERMANENT HOUSING 


URING the Election that has drawn-to a close, there 

has been a tendency for the less responsible spokesmen 
of all parties to outbid each other in their promises to 
provide house: by every means, tried and, untried, that may 
suggest themselves to, the fertile imaginations of those 
seeking the suffrages of a home-hungry people.. The best 
that can be said: for this pre-election generosity is that it 
is indicative of a common consciousness that the greatest 
need for the moment is for the energetic prosecution of a 
- colossal programme of new houses. 

There have been justifiable fears by architects, builders 
and building trade workers that too much empbasis has been 
given in the past to the Ministry of Works programme of 
temporary houses, sub-standard in the matter of accom- 
modation, which although professedly built in factories 
and by labour unassociated with the building industry, 
have nevertheless been found to indent alarmingly on 
building trade labour and upon materials that are still 
scarce and that are necessary for the permanent house 
programme. The issue by the Ministry of Health of 
Circular Letter No. 118/45.(which we print in full upon 
page 9) has therefore been widely welcomed. 

This Circular recommends that “in order to secure the 
erection of the largest possible number of houses as quickly 
as possible it is of the greatest importance to make full 
use of all agencies for this purpose, and in particular to 
enable all builders and all building labour ready and willing 
to undertake such work to do so at once.” In addition to the 
temporary houses that have been allocated by the Minister 
to local authorities in response to their application and to 
the permanent houses making the fullest use of prefabrica- 
tion which are being erected by the Ministry of Works and 
‘ a number of local authorities in co-operation, licences are 
to be made available for the building of houses by traditional 
methods of construction to which “local authorities will in 
the first place look to meet the needs of their districts.“ 
The agencies to be employed are the local authorities and 
private persons, including housing societies. 

A high’degree of priority is to be given to the rebuilding 
of totally destroyed houses which will rank for “cost of 
works” payments from the War Damage Commission. 
This is a commendable decision. There are some 200,000 
such houses in larger or smaller gaps torn: out of nearly 
every sizeable town in the country. Their previous occu- 
piers have suffered great inconvenience in addition to loss 
of furniture and household goods, and all too often they have 
also suffered personal bereavement. Except where replace- 
ment is excluded on town planning or other grounds these 
houses should be rebuilt at once. This tidying up will 
have a beneficial psychological effect which will enhance 
the actual increase of accommodation thus provided. 
Many practical difficulties will be encountered. The 
disturbance caused to foundations and drains may involve 
deep excavation and considerable underbuilding ; the re- 
placement of a single house in the middle of a terrace will 
raise questions as to the safety of party walls. Many 
owners will wish modifications and additions to the houses 
as they existed before bombing and of course such work 


‘roads and sewers. 


will not rank as proper cost for which the War Damage 
Commission is responsible. The work will be relatively 
more expensive than development on a virgin site. But 
no one will quarrel with the high priority which this work 
will command. ; 

Licences will also be issued for the erection of houses 
ranging in size from 800 to 1,000 feet super and subject 
to controlled selling price, which will vary according 
to size. Prior to the dissolution of Parliament the Minister 
of Health announced that the Conservative Party, if returned 
to power in the present election, would introduce a Bill to 
provide subsidy for the purposes of houses built by private 
enterprise. Building costs are at present disproportionately 
high, but may be expected to be reduced as personnel 
returns to the industry. Meantime it would be unfair if 
the family man who is prepared to cater for bis own housing 
needs were to be penalised by the temporary high building 
costs. A subsidy of anything up.to £200 would encourage 
him to house himself without dependence upon local 
authority activity. Meantime, and until the complexion 
of the new Government is known, there can be no assurance 
of subsidy to prospective purchasers, but this need not 
prevent the industry from proceeding vigorously with its 
plans. The subsidy, if it comes, will befor the purchaser 
and not for the builder. Even without subsidy the price 
of new houses will bear favourable comparison with that 
which is at present being freely paid for secondhand houses. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance that the fullest advantage 
is taken of the present building. season” and “‘ where 
private builders have sites ready the Minister looks to the 
local authority to use their best endeavours-to facilitate 
their making an early start.” According to the Report of 
the Government Committee on Private Enterprise Housing, 
private builders have available sites for over 300,000 
houses. Many of these sites are already provided with 
Labour is coming back to the industry 
at the rate of over 30,000 men per month. In some months, 
according to Mr. Duncan Sandys, as many as 50,000 men 
may be brought back to the job., It should not be necessary 
to direct this labour to this most urgent work ; in fact it is 
common experience that, if left to work with the employers 
of its own choice, the output of labour is increased con- 
siderably. 

The procedure under which Focal authorities may 
negotiate coritracts at agreed prices with local builders is. 
also fully described in Circular 118/45. It is intended that - 
control of labour will be through the Control of Engage- 
ment Order (not by direction under the Essential Work 
Order) and it is not ordinarily intended to take labour 
from any employer who is engaged on legitimate work. 
The legitimate work of some 4,000 to 5,000 firms in the 
industry is the building of houses by free enterprise, and it 
is our view that the great shortage which exists should be 
tackled with the utmost speed and vigour. If there is-one 
subject that should be taken right out of politics it is 
housing. Whatever the result of the election, let us hope 
that all agencies will be free to contribute their quotas to 


_ the biggest job of social improvement of our time. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Work for Architects. 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys, Minister of 
Works, in a recent address to the 
R.1.B.A. Council, gave some indication of 
the opportunities for architects in the near 
future. He said : ‘‘ Interest to-day natur- 
ally centres upon housing, There is, of 
course, much other important building 
work to be undertaken. Probably about 
one-third of the new construction which 
will be undertaken during the next twelve 
months will be on urgent projects other 
than housing: schools, power stations, 


factory capacity for the export trade, farm ' 


buildings, and so forth. In all of these 
there will be plenty of scope for the archi- 
tectural profession. However, in the im- 
mediate future our main effort must be 
concentrated on the provision of additional 
homes, whether by repair or by new con- 
struction. 

‘“‘ The first phase is the temporary bun- 
galow programme. This is now just be- 
ginning to get under way. Some 2,700 sets 
cf components have been delivered from 
the factories to distributing centres or to 
sites. Our main worry at the moment is 
that the sites may not be ready in time 
to receive the houses as they come out of 
the factories, In the preparation of sites 
and layouts the local authorities are, of 
course, much handicapped by shortage of 
staff. We shall try to get many of their 
technical officers released from the Forces 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile we are 
urging them to farm out as much of their 

. work as they can to private firms of archi- 
tects, surveyors and engineers. I am sure 
this is the best way of speéding up the 
job, and we shall send out a circular to 
local authorities giving lists of available 
professional firms in each area. I hope 
that, if approached in this way, members 
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of the R.I.B.A. all over the country will 
do everything they can to co-operate with 
the local authorities.’’ ; 

The circular referred to (119/45) is now 
issued by the Ministry of Health. The 
lists are compiled from names submitted 
by the R.1.B.A., the IL.A.A.S., the Civil 
Engineers, the Structural Engineers and 
the Municipal and County Engineers. The 
lists are subdivided by areas. 


R.1.B.A. Card Index: Post-War 

Employment. 

Tue R.1.B.A. issue the following an- 
nouncement : In order that the fullest 
possible assistance may be given to those 
requiring -employment on demobilisation 
or release from national service, it is 
important that notice should be sent to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. immediately a man 
or woman becomes available for employ- 
ment. Those who have already completed 
and returned questionnaires ‘“‘A’’ and 
““B’\ should give notice of any change 
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in their qualifications or plans for post- 
war employment. Those who have not 
submitted -questionnaires should do so at 
once. The necessary. forms may be ob- 
tained on application to the R.1.B.A. 


Means of Escape in Case of Fire. 

A REPORT on this subject has been pre- 
pared by a panel of the Building Indus- 
tries’ National Council, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Digby, L. Solomon, 
F.R.LB.A., and is published by the 
Council, price 2s. post free, from 11, Wey- 
mouth-street, W.1. The report will be 
reviewed in our next issue. 


Town Planning President. 

Ar the first meeting of the newly elected 
Council, held on June 21, Mr. Thomas 
Sharp was elected President of the Town 
Planning Institute for the year 1945-46. 


An Architect O.B.E. 

Mr. C. Kennarp, F.R.1.B.A., who was 
awarded the O.B.E. in the recent Birthday 
Honours, writes to point out that he is 
described in the official citation as Senior 
Surveyor, War Debris and Disposal Ser- 
vice, L.C.C. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Ricnarpson anD Davis (J. P. 
Davis, F.S.I.), chartered quantity sur- 
veyors, have removed their head office 
from Chancery-lane to 57, Queen Anne- 
street, Cavendish-square, W.1 (Tel. : 
Welbeck 9161/2), and will be glad to 
receive up-to-date trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Wro3am C.' Inman,’ F.S.I., 
M.1.Struct.E., of 7, New-square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2, has taken into. partnership 
Mr. William D. Hoskins, P.A.S.I., 
A.M.L.Struct.E., and Mr. Norman W. 
Lansdown, P.A.8.I., who have been asso- 
ciated with him on tis staff for a number 
of years. The atyle of the firm will in 
future be William ©. Inman and Partners. 





MR. JOHN M. THEOBALD (Past-President) will be presented with 

his portrait by the quantity surveyor members of the Chartered 

Surveyors’ Institution on Thursday, July 12, at 5 p.m., at the 

Institution, 12, Great- George-street, S.W.1. The portrait is 
by Jas. A. Grant. 





. Board of Architectural Education. 


With the termination of hostilities in Europe, the Board of 
Architectural Education are arranging to resume all their normal 
activities. 

During the war periodical meetings of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education have been held, but the main business of the 
Board has been transacted by the officers of the Board. The 
three main committees of the Board—the Schools Committee, 
the Examinations Committee and the Prizes and Scholarships 
Committee—will shortly resume their normal functions. e 
R:.B.A. Visiting Board expect to resume their visits to Schools 
of Architecture next session. 

The competitions for the R.I.B.A. prizes and studentships will 
be reinstituted for the year 1946, the competitions being held on 
the usual lines during 1946, and the announcement of the 
Council’s Deed of Award, followed by the criticism of the’ prizes, 
taking place in January, 1947. The Board are examining the 
values of the various prizes from the point of view of the 
increased cost of living and any accumulation of prize-moheys 


. that may have taken place, and the conditions governing the 


competitions from the point of view of relaxations which might 
be made for those who have been affected by the war. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
: Saturday, July 5, 1845. 


Strr In THE ScHoot or Desien. The difference between us 
and foreign designers is essentially this—that while they produce 
real artists,“we produce nothing more than partially instructed, 
half-formed draughtsmen. In fact, now that the only students of 
promise that the school could boast~have been expelled, there is 
none at present designing, or even attempting to design. The 
School, of Design at present is nothing more than a cheap.drawing 
school. 

Paes This school, founded by a Mr. Wilson, had beén in stormy water 

for some time. Our extract is from a letter by a student. In a subse- 
quent issue Welby Pugin joined in the discussion and writes: “I 
do feel anxious that this period and this country should be distinguished 
by a new school of art, which should combine all the excellencies of the 
old ones, with the greatest purity of drawing and proportions, and the 
admirable execution of the ancient operatives.’ 
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THE ABBEY CHURCH AND ITS BUILDERS 


THE SEPTICENTENARY 


By J. G. NOPPEN, F.S.A. 


Tue rebuilding of Westminster Abbey 
church, as we now see it, was begun on 
July 6, 1245, and it is of interest at this 
moment to review the progress of the 
work, and to consider the men who 
accomplished it. = : 

The date of the start is recorded by 
three thirteenth-century writers: Mat- 
thew Paris, W. Rishanger and the so-called 
Matthew of Westminster. Details of what 
was done during the first three years are 
scarce; but the work was vigorously 
carried on, and money was provided to 
pay for it. In 1246, a special exchequer 
was formed to administer the funds, and 
the big sums mentioned prove that Kin 
Henry III was pressing” matters forwar 
with characteristic energy: 

The King’s chief mason» Master Henry, 
was one of the keepers of the works, and, 
early in 1246, premises in Westminster 
were bought for his use. The Liberate Roll 
states’ that they were in ‘‘ the street,” 
which must mean either what is now 
Tothill-street, or King-street, which used 
to end opposite the north transept, but no 
longer exists.. They were bought of 
Thomas Poulton for sixty marks, and paid 
for by the king. 

Two rolls of accounts, preserved at the 
Record Office, show that nearly £18,000 
was spent during the first eight years; the 
accounts begin with the fourth year, but 
the total outlay during the first five years is 
noted. Master Henry the mason, Masters 
Alexander and Odo, carpenters, Master 
Aubrey, another mason, working on the 
cloister, and Master Peter, a painter, are 
mentioned. Master John of St. Omer is at 
St. Albans engaged upon a lectern similar 
to one there which the king had admired. 
Master Alexander was working on a de- 
tached belfry which stood to the north of 
the church. 

An account for thirty-two weeks during 
1253 gives much information as. to the 
materials bought, the prices thereof, and 
the suppliers and workmen. There is a 
separate account for each week, and some 
show between seventy and eighty masons, 
over thirty carpenters, and considerable 
numbers of polishers eerie), oe 
smiths and glaziers all engaged on the 
work. In addition, there were between a 
hundred and two hundred “inferior ’”’ 
‘workmen as unskilled workmen) em- 

loyed. e average weekly pay of the 
ormer was about two shillimgs; that of 

_ the latter about one shilling and three- 
pence; but full details are not-given. 

Turning to the materials, Roger of 
Reigate was paid six shillings and six- 
pence a load for stone; Richard Ogul sup- 

lied hurdles for scaffolding at 2s. 6d. a 
ozen; Henry Bridge provided nails for 
both the church and the belfry. Henry of 
Carshalton was paid for chalk for the 
‘vaults ; Richard de Celar had £10 16s. for 
iron from Gloucestershire, and 6s, 4d. was 
os for its carriage. Scaffold poles were 
ought of Richard of Eastcheap. Ship- 
loads of marble came from Purbeck, and 
‘stone from Caen came by sea. One cargo 
‘of the latter cost £13 6s., but the quantity 
is not stated. Lead, lime; tiles and sand 
‘also appear in the account. 

Various types of worked stone were 
bought, but in most cases the name of 
the workman is not added. Still, we find 
Adam of Aldwych paid for cutting chalk 
{i.¢., light stone for the vault fillings), and 

aster Aubrey for tracery. -Ashlar, stones 
cut for coursed masonry, bosses and jamb 
‘stones are also mentioned. Of particular 
interest is the payment of 11s. 10d. to 
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Roger the plumber for task (i.e., piece) 
work over the porch. This indicates that 
in 1253 the roof of the north transept 
ortal was being completed. The main 
abric of the eastern* arm and transepts 
was probably complete. 

Both white and coloured glass were 
bought, and odd items such as buckets, oil 
and a whetstone. Two two-horse wagons 
were hired weekly, no doubt to carry 
materials which came by the river from 
the quay to the job. 

Master Odo was paid 2s. 8d. for thatch 
for the “ loges.’”’ The use of the plural 
suggests that there were several lodges, 
and it may be that each of the trades 
represented had one on the site.. There 
is, unfortunately, little evidence as to this 
in the time of Henry III. 

The principal person named in the 
account is Master Henry, or he, at least, 
is more prominenfly placed than any of 
the “rest. He may be identical with the 
chief mason, but this is not certain. Others 
are Master William de Wauz; Master 
Peter, a painter; Master John, elsewhere 
described as ‘‘ of St. Omer’; and Jacob, 
the joiner. Jacob did some work at the 
palace. ‘ f 

The majority of items in this account 
have been accepted as referring to the 
church; but, as in others, some work at 
the adjoining palace is included, and it is 
not possible to say exactly how much. The 
same applies to entries in the Close, Patent, 
Liberate and other rolls. 

In or about 1253, Master Henry, the 
mason in charge, appears to have died, or 
left the job, and Master John of Gloucester 
has been said to have succeeded him. It 
is here necessary to consider the evidence 
respecting the two men. 

Between July, 1245, and 1253, the rolls 
give no indication of Master Henry being 
employed by the king elsewhere, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that he was 
in daily charge at the church. It was the 
king’s latest and biggest undertaking, and 
he would be likely to entrust it to his 
leading mason. The amount of work done 
in the first eight years-shows that a vigor- 
ous and able master was at the head of 
affairs. This was, I believe, the king’s 
chief mason. 

After 1253, the situation is different. 
There is no indication that anything be- 
yond clearing up and finishing off was 
done during the next three years. More- 


. over, unlike Henry, we find Master John 


of Gloucester engaged in much other work 
for the king, not only at Westminster 
Palace and the Tower, but in various dis- 
tant parts, and in 1256 he was specially 


appointed, with Master Alexander, the 


carpenter, to’see to the proper ordering of 
the royal works all over the country. 

In 1256, the reconstruction of the Lady 
Chapel was ordered; but John is not com- 
manded to do it. Then, in 1259, further 
demolition is ordered so that the rebuild- 
ing of the nave may be continued; but 
there is no reference to Master John of 
Gloucester. or, indeed, to any master. 

Yet the master in daily charge was the 
all-important man. It is a mistake to 
think; as some have, that Master Henry 
left a complete set of drawings which were 
followed not only by his immediate suc- 
cessors, but by those also who rebuilt the 
west end of the nave between 1375 and 
1500. All the evidence is against this 
theory. 

It seems that what we now call the 
“‘ design ’’ was then the outcome of long 
experience and. experiment, and that no 
master mason or any other ever claimed 
or was given credit for it. The fact was 
that it could not have been much different 
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from what it actually was, seeing that 
there was only one manner of, building. 
Master and men, all of them, were praised 
for good workmanship, but not often. 
Good workmanship was expected. When 
the king gave a reward, being desirous to 
show special grace to a master, it wag for - 
long and faithful -service. ere is, in 
fact, no word to be found in building 
documents of this coun of the time of 
Henry IIE which could translated by 
the modern word “ design.’ 

Master Henry, for. example, would have 
given a rough sketch (after the manner of 
Vilars de Honecourt) to the’ men who 
worked, say, on the south wall of the tran- 
sept; but the idea that he should -be 
praised for the beauty of the finished work 
would have occurred neither to him nor to 
the king. Nor would he if, as is probable, 
he himself put a hand to the work. li 
such evidence as exists means anything 1t 
is that the thirteenth century custom was 
to admire good workmanship which, of 
course, produced good work. King Henry 


and his subjects knew no’ th of the 
aesthetic. Good work was all that they 
understood. 


The mason who succeeded Master Henry 
took over a job, and such information as 
was necessary to continue it and it may be 
that Master Aubrey or Master William de 
Wauz had daily charge of the work. Both 
were there in 1253. 5; 

Master John of Gloucester, the King’s 
chief mason, became a keeper of the works ; 
but he had a great deal on his hands. In 
1255 he was especially rewarded for his’ 
good work at Gloucester, Woodstock, West- 
minster and elsewhere. He also worked 
at Guildford, Rodley, Merton, Windsor, 
Havering and the Tower of London. 

Towards the-end of 1254 the workmen 
seem to have left the Abbey job, for, in 
November, the King gave orders for them 
to be recalled as he proposed to have the 
new building consecrated on St. Edward’s 
Day, 1255. ere is no mention of Master 
John, and in the next year he is given the 
joint appointment with Master Alexander 
which is likely to have k him fully 
occupied. It seems, in fact, that the King’s - 
favourite mason is now devoting himself 
to the task of seeing that all the royal 
works are properly ordered, and is not 
the master of any of them. Master John 
was not, apparently, a success, as, at the 
time of his death, in 1261, he was bound 
to the King in no less a sum than 80 
marks owing. to the royal works being 
much in arrears! The great mason failed 
as an administrator. : 

Iu 1259 more of the old church was 
ordered to be demolished iin ofder to 
continue the rebuilding, and it is generally 
agreed that the bays of the nave which 
contain the by with one bay west, 
were built within the next ten years. 

-Master Robert, of Beverley, succeeded 
John, of Gloucester, as the leading king’s 
mason, and is mentioned as a keeper of 
the works. He does not appear to have 
been in daily charge at the Abbey church. 

The consecration ceremony, which the 

King had once hoped to arrange in 1255, 
actually took place on October 13, 1269, 
and by that time we may believe that 
the new work had been linked up with 
the western part of the old nave. The 
rebuilding of the latter was not to begin 
until another century had passed. 
_ ‘That the noble church should have sur- 
vived the Dissolution, puritan iconoclasm, 
periods of neglect, unwise restoration and 
the recent danger from enemy. action is 
a fact for which we should be truly 
thankful; for as the late Francis B. 
Andrews said, the workmen of those days, 
when the church ‘was erected, built ‘ as, 
it had never been done before and prob- 
ably never will be again.” 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
SCHEME FOR COMPLETION 


ALNER W. HALL, M.C., F.R.I.B.A. 
(YOUNG & HALL), ARCHITECT 


ILLUSTRATED IN THESE, PAGES ARE 
photographs of a model and a block 
plan of the -new scheme for the 
completion. of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington—a scheme which will 
take not less than ten years to com- 
plete. Designed by Mr. Alner W. Hall, 
M.C., F.R.I.B.A., it has the character- 
istics of outline and proportions of the 
existing modern part of St. Mary’s— 
the Inoculation Department and Medi- 
cal School, designed by the late Sir 
Edwin Cooper, which are already 
housed in the second building from 
the right in the model. The photo- 
graphs are taken ‘on the Praed-street 
frontage, and the full extent of the 
scheme from end to end is approxi- 
mately 930 ft. 

To those familiar with St. Mary’ s it 
will be seen that the plans involve 
two entirely new buildings: (a) the 
West Block (on the extreme left), in 
which a great new Out-patient, Depart- 
ment is to be housed, together with a 
new Casualty Department, Diagnostic 
X-ray Department, Fracture Clinic, 
and about 50 additional beds; (ib) com- 
plete rebuilding of the. hospital proper 
(second building on the left), with an 
increase of accommodation from 414 to 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MODEL. 


700 beds. Finally, on the extreme 
right is the complete Nurses’ Home, a 
portion of which is already built. It 
will be noted how air and light get to 
all parts of the building. Provisions 
are made for a central administration 
suite, a central boiler house, and con- 
veniently situated kitchens. Wards 
are of the modern type, small and con- 


trollable,with sliding partitions for 
additional privacy. 

The layout embodies the very latest 
features of hospital architecture, to 
which will be added equipment of 
great efficiency. The work of the hos- 
pital will proceed through the recon- 
struction period, and at no time will 
the number of beds fall below 400. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON. Block plan, showing existing buildings (hatched) b 
the new buildings (stippled) proposed to the plans of Mr. Alner W. Hall 
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DEMOBILISATION 
APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTRATION 
AS ARCHITECTS. 

Tue following announcement has been 
issued by, the Architects’ Registration 
Council of the U.K. :— 

The attention of members of the Forces 
who are being demobilised is directed to 
the following :— 

Although since August 1, 1940, the 
normal method of entering the architec- 
tural profession is by passing one of the 
examinations recognised\by the Architects’ 
Registration Council, men who joined the 
Armed Forces of the Crown—other than 
the Home Guard—before August 1, 1940, 
are still entitled to the benefit of the 
temporary provisions of: the Architects’ 
Registration Act, 1938, and the Regula- 
tions of the Council, and can apply for 
admission to the Register of ‘Architects, 
within six months after discharge from 
the Forces, without passing an examina- 
tion, provided théy are able to fulfil the 
conditions of the Act and Regulations as 
follows :— 

Practising Architects, viz., private prac- 
tice or responsible salaried architects 
(principals), 

Under Section 2. of the Architects’ 
Registration Act, 1938, a. person shall, 
upon application to the Council in the 
prescribed form’ and on payment of the 
prescribed fee, be entitled to be registered 
If he proves to the satisfaction of “the 
Council that oh July 29, 1938, he was or 
had been practising as an architect in the 
United Kingdom, or in some other part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions. 

Regulation 26 (2), Architectural Assistants 
in the United Kingdom. 

Under Regulation 26 (2)a person‘is en- 
titled to be registered as an architect if he 
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can satisfy the Council that he was an 
architectural assistant on August 1, 1938, 
and had at that date been engaged in the 
study of architecture and execution of 
architectural work in the United Kingdom 
for at least seven years. 

Regulation 26 (5), Architectural] Assis- 

tants, Overseas, 

Under Regulation 26 (5) a person is en- 
titled to registration if he can satisfy the 
Council that he was an ‘architectural assis- 
tant on August 1, 1938, had before that 
date served as an architectural. assistant 
in an architect’s office in the United King- 

~dom for at least a year, had*been engaged 
in the study of architecture and execution 
of architectural work in any part of His 
Majesty’s. Dominions for at least seven 
years, and had received an architectural 
education and training equivalent in value 
to that normally received by an architect 
in the United Kingdom. 

Application should «be made to the 
Registrar, Architeots’ Registration Coun- 
cil, 68, .Portland-place, London, W.1, 
giving the date of enlistment in the 
Forces, unit in which the applicant has 
served, and the date of his discharge. 


COMING EVENTS 
Tuesday, July 16. 

FeperaTion OF Master Buitpers,. Luncheon. 
Guest of Honour: Mr. H. U. Willink (Minister 
of Health). 1 p.m. (followed by Quarterly meet- 
ing, 2.30 p.m.). Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 

Hovusinc Centre. Mr. F. E. Towndrow on 
“More and Better Homes: 
Organisation for Planning.” 13, Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Friday, July 13. 

ARCHITECTURAL: AssociATION, Annual prize-day 
and exhibition of work. 3.30 p.m. Dance, 8 p.m, 
34-%. Bedford-avenue, W.C.1. 

Saturday, July 14. 

InsTiTUTE. OF QUANTITY Surveyors. ‘Annual 
General Meeting. Conference Room, 6th floor, 
ba House, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1, 

p.m. 
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POST-WAR CHURCH 
BUILDING 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners, upon 
whom rests under statute the ceaponsibility 
of approving churches as fit to become 
parish churches, have appointed a Church 
Building Advisory Panel to consider the 
special problems confronting them at the 
present time. The nature of these prob- 
lems is well known. Not only have a large 
number of churches been destroyed by 
enemy action, but there has been a total 
cessation of church building since 1939. 
This means that.church-accommodation is 
urgently required at the very time that 
there is an acute shortage both of labour 
and materials. .The situation has to be 
dealt with practically and with due regard 
to pastoral as well as esthetic considera- 
tions. Aceprauy; the Panel has been 
asked to: weigh these. complementary 
aspects of the problem and to state the 
principles upon which a solution of present 
difficulties should in their judgment be 
based. . 

The following have consented to serve as 
members of the Panel: Chancellor R. G.-S.. 
Bankes (Chairman), the Right Rev. H. C. 
Montgomery Campbell, M.C., M.A., 
Bishop: of Kensington, the Rev. Canon 
E. F. Edge Partington, M.C., M.A., the 
Rev. Noel Perry-Gore, M.A., and Messrs. 
W. H. Ansell, M.C.,-F.R.IB.A. (Vice-~ 
Chairman), Romilly B. Craze, F.R.I.B.A., 
N. F. Cachemaille Day, F.R.1.B.A., F. C. 
Eeles, D.Litt., O.B.E., Edward Maufe, 
A.R-A., F.R.LB.A., and Bernard A. 
Miller, F.R.I-B.A. : 

The Commissioners have nominated Mr. 
E, H. Johnson to act as Secretary to the 
Panel. Any communications relative to 
the work of the Panel should be addressed 
a at. No. 1, Millbank, Westminster, 


y, 











“VIEW FROM, LAWN, LOOKING TOWARDS GYMNASIUM. 


THE VITASAN CLINIC, SEVENOAKS. (See facing page.) 
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THE VITASAN CLINIC, SEVENOAKS 
‘MINOPRIO & SPENCELY, FF.R.I.B.A., AA.M.T.P.I., ARCHITECTS 


THe VitasaN CLINIC at SEVENOAKS IS THE FIRST MASSAGE 
clinic of its kind in-this country. It was built, in 1938, 
to the designs of Minoprio and Spencely, FF.R.I.B.A., 
AA.M.T.P.I., by Messrs. E. H. Burgess, Ltd., of London, 
and declared open in May by Sir William Willcox, 
K.C.L.E., F.R.C.P., medical adviser to the Home Office. 
The site is somewhat cramped and awkwardly shaped, 
but the L-shaped building fits it well, and enjoys sun_in 
every room at geme time of the day. Baths, massage- 
and dressing-rooms occupy the long garden wing; at the 
angle are the administrative and service rooms. West of 
the entrance are the panel patients’ rooms with a sub- 








sidiary entrance, and the gymnasium—the latter opening 
on to the lawn which is screened from the road. A 
service duct runs the full length of the corridor from 
the basement boiler-room at the southern end of the 
building; here is space for additional boilers when extra 
baths are installed. The building is designed to carry 
another storey. The roof is of timber finished with 
ruberoid. External walls are of brick, cement rendered, 
and finished with cream “Cullamix.’”’ The metal 


window-frames are painted blue. The floor of the hall 
and passages is finished with cork tiles. The cost was 
under £6,500. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Fr inne Pig nrg Fro Rag By Bay se ner Rok al 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of ‘correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) . 

The Cost of Building. 

To rue Eprror or The Builder. 
Sir,—I was very interested in Mr. C. 
Grainger’s letter in your issue for June 22 
as revealing the extraordinary position of 
uneconomic prices being quoted at the 
present juncture, = eae 

His explanation, that this position 1s 
partly accounted for by the incidence of 
E.P t. is probably true, but cannot be 
the sole explanation since this is an ex- 
haustible fund, and, incidentally, is as 
unfair to the Government as it is to other 
builders tendering, who may not have 
been able to line their pockets during the 
war effort. 

I would suggest there are other reasons, 
viz., a want of appreciation of current 
costs as compared with pre-war costs, 
apart from the purely arithmetical calcu- 
lation of increased cost of wages and 
materials. Py 

1. There is undoubtedly a great diminu- 
tion in output; to state a definite percent- 
age is a difficult matter, but it is appreci- 
able, 4nd in my judgment 30 per cent. 
would be a low estimate. 

2. Pre-war, owing to supply and de- 
mand, it was customary to engage labour 
on the site, but present and future con- 
ditions will for some time necessitate the 
transfer of labour from:one job to another 
(subject to consents, of course), and on a 
54-hour-week clock time the 9d. rate of 
travelling: allowance adds 44 per cent. to 
the mechanic’s wages and 54 per cent. to 
the labourer’s wages, gross, and on the 
1s. 6d. rate 83 per cent. to the mechanic’s 
wage ahd 104: per cent. to the labourer’s 
wage. ‘ ; 

3. The extra cost of overtime, without 
which labour would be unobtainable, and 
allowing 10 per cent. diminution of outyat 
for the first. hour’s overtime, and 15 per 
cent. ‘diminution of output for the second 
hour of overtime, and with the normal 
overtime allowance, adds 8 per cent. to 
wage costs. ae 

4. The tea break, a much abused privi- 
lege that has crept into the industry, 
adds on a 54-hour week 6 per cent. if 
quarter-hour breaks are taken, and 8 per 
cent. if 20-minute ‘breaks are taken. 

Are these extra costs, together with the 
effect in delay on production by the 
numerous permits necessary before certain 
materials can be obtained, taken into 
consideration ? , 

Now that the position of supply and 
demand has changed, there is as much~ 
reason for preventing exploitation of the 
public’as to prevent exploitation of the 
builders, and the unique position is pre- 
sented of builders starving in the midst 
of the land af plenty. 

Most clients dealing with building work 
would appreciate the extra cost of accept- 
ing a tender that is unduly low, and it 
can safely be said it is not always the 
lowest tender that is the cheapest. 

The remedy, obviously, is for builders 
to appreciate the true position and submit 
tenders that are a reasonable anticipation 
of what a job can be properly. executed 
for with: a reasonable. profit and no ex- 
ploitation. 


Roman Buriper. 


To rue Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—I read with interest Mr. 
Grainger’s letter relating to tenders _re- 
etek for preparation of housing ‘sites, 
and also your suggestion that the corre- 
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spondent’s experience might be abnormal. 

Not ‘only do’ I endorse Mr. Grainger’s 
statement wholeheartedly, but would go 
one step further and state that the lowest 
‘tenders accepted for preparation works far 
in excess of £20,000 true value, have been, 
in my opinion, as much as 17} per cent. 
below cost. “ 

Several theories have been put forward 
to account for this state of affairs, and no 
doubt the firms who participate in ‘this 
practice could provide an explanation if 
they cared or-dared’to do so. 

he remedy rests in the hands of the 

local authorities and Ministry of Health. I 
would refer to that excellent publication, 
“The Placing and Management of Build- 
ing Contracts’’--Report of the Central 
Council for Works and Buildings. In 
chapter 3, para. 41, page 17, it states : 

“We recommend that . . . indiscrimi- 
nate permission to tender by local auth- 
orities should be abolished. Discrimina- 
tion between firms who are and who are 
not fit to be entrusted with the particular 
contract. must be exercised. +. ,” 

Can I be informed why this suggestion, 
put forward by a committee composed of 
many eminent technical and lega! men 
with large experience in the industry, has 
not been accepted? * Whilst. I ‘appreciate 
that the contents of this report need not 
be accepted by any public body, it .does. 
follow that unless central aud local auth- 
orities adopt the best practice and prin- 
ciples of the industry, the private building 
owner cannot be expected to follow suit. 

It has not been forgotten by the com- 
mittee that it is necessary, as the report 
says, ‘‘to avoid any possible suggestion 
that the authority may not act impartially 
in selecting the firm for the work.”’ 

‘I would like to be assured that the 
technical expert of. the local authority is 
in every instance qualified and able to dis- 
cern the difference between’ sober and jn- 
discriminate tendering, and that the -body 
accepting the tender does, in fact, act on 
his advice in the matter. 

H, E. Townsenp, P.A.S.I., 
Chartered Quantity 
Surveyor. 
Stoke-on-Trent: 


Siting of Factory Buildings. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder 
Srr,—Under the Distribution of Indus- 
try Act, 1945, the Board of Trade requires 
any person proposing to build a factery 
containing over 10,000 sq. ft. to- give 
notice of his intention to the Board before 


‘proceeding with the work, so that the 


Board may discuss with thé proposer 
whether it is in his own interest and in 
the national interest to.uSe the site- he 
proposes for the purpose, or whether it 
would be more advantageous to site the 
factory elsewhere. 

I would draw attention to the important 
principle that underlies this Act. For the 
present it is permissive, but, like some 
legislation, is probably destined to become 
compulsory. _ The principle involved is 
that of regulating the establishment of 
industry by the State. 

If it is a ‘sound principle it is equally 
applicable to housing. A person pro- 
posing to-erect houses in what may be 
called a growing district, merely for com- 
petition and a good return ofr_an .invest- 
ment, might, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, ‘be much better employed in 
erecting them elsewhere. 

In other’ words, the aim should be to 
balance industry and housing. 

How can this balance be accurately 
adjusted unless there is a central body to 
undertake the necessary investigations? 

There is a Town-and Country Planning 
Commission under the Ministry of Health, 
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but its operations are limited +o the 
approval of schemes sent up by the local 
authorities. The operations of the Com- 
mission should be extended to the ques- 
tion as to what districts are more urgently 
in need of industry or housing. The 
-approval of plans by a local authority for 
building takes no account of. the needs of 
different districts. If plans comply-with 
the bye-laws and the planning scheme the 
local authority must pass’ them. “How 
much better would it be if the Plannipg 
Commission decided where building should 
take place, armed as it is—or should be— 
with the population, the proportion of 
houses to population, and the industrial 
buildings in proportion—to population. 

_ All-these matters are taken into account 
in the Soviet Union. Each year there is 
an examination of the whole field of indus- 
try, and percentages of all kinds of work 
are laid down for targets. 

The way in which that vast country 
continues to expand in production, con- 
sumption and wages, and everything that 
makes for‘culture and uplift, is staggering 
to old countries, which have taken genera- 
tions to expand and achieved less than 
Russia ‘on a five-year plan. Verily that 
«country has shown the complete inter- 
dependence of all the organisations that 
make up the body politic, and the sooner 
co-ordination in all activities is achieved, 
the sooner will harmony be established, 
not only amongst the organisations of a 
nation but also amongst the world. 

A. W. Crampton. 

8, Woodchurch-road, N.W.6, . 


War Damage Repairs and Property 
Improvement. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Smr,—I have had upwards of four years 
on the répair of bomb-damaged property, 
and in cases where the property was 
scheduled for demolition or extensive re- 
pairs ~on account of its state, I have 
ordered only such repairs that would be in 
accordance with the condition prior to the 
war. In many cases there was not a single 
nail holding on the slates, and it did not 
need much blast to strip them off. I sug- 
gested to the Council that a compromise 
should be made, the owner to pay the part 
he was entitled to had there been no war. 

To my mind everything possible should 
be done to provide habitation, and land- 
lords and property owners should be made 
to do their legal repairs. I know several 
cases of old settlements and fractures that 
would have been made good by the owners 
if they could get a licence granted them. 
The trouble is that a lot of folk do not 
know where they stand, and many quite 
innocently think the Government or the 
Councils carrying out orders are the fairy 
godmothers for all repairs, whether of the 
war variety or otlterwise, a sort of nation- 
alised building company. 

Harlesden, N.W.10. G. W.-H: 


The Country Builder. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—It is indeed pleasing to read that 
at last someone has taken up the case of 
the country builder and artisan. M 
personal experience in a country builder’s 
yard commenced at the age of 14. Appren- 
ticeship was not a hard-and-fast rule. The 
builder usually got one or two boys and 
sent them about with the various trades- 
men. Plenty: of circular work was placed 
in the boy’s way (pushing the hand-cart). 
If he had the spirit’ to do that without 

rumbling, then he was given some tools. 

ften these journeys with a truck fully 
loaded would be for eight or ten miles. 
The writer has helped to push a hand-cart 
from Cheltenham to the top-of Cleve Hill. 
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Anyone who knows this district will agree 
it was a fair trial. This was the basis 
upon, which the average country tradesman 
built his future. . The local ° technical 
school, at his own expense in the even- 
ings, gave him the -theory to combine 
with the practice during the day. 

And now’ to come to the result of, these 
trying times. May I ask our city 
builders their opinion of the product of 
the country builder’s yard? From my 
own experience they are always only too 
willing to give the countryman a. job. 
There is a reason; the average country 
tradesman, whether ter, bricklayer, 
stonemason or plasterer, can be relied upon 
to. hold his own, and is, as a matter of 
fact, to be found holding the first posi- 
tion on some_of our largest building and 
civil engineering contracts. Wages are 
lower in quite ‘a number of country dis- 
tricts. If they ‘were on a par with the 
cities it is my definite opinion that very 
few countrymen would leave the villages 
and towns, It is my sincere hope, when 
the teachers are selected for the new 
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apprentice schemes, that the country 
artisan will be given a chance to show his 
practical skill. This, combined with our 
well-organised -architectural community, 
will produce the homes that will make the 
countryside still a thing of beauty and to 
stand the test of time. 
Joun L. Boac (Clerk of Works). 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Food Rationing and Output. 
To tHE Epitor or The. Builder. 

Srer,—As a working employer of labour 
in a small way prior to the war, and hay- 
ing less labour now, I am wondering what 
difference food rationing has made to em- 
ployees in general in the building and 
allied trades. ; : 

Our own experience is this Our daily 
output per man now is less than half the 
pre-food rationing amount, and now the 
rations are being cut down. What hopes 
does this give us of facing up to a big 
rebuilding programme when it starts? 

Forest ‘Gate, E.7. 

A. G. Reeve. 


PERMANENT HOUSING PROGRAMME 


M.O.H. INSTRUCTIONS TO HOUSING 
AUTHORITIES. 


Iw a circular (118/45, dated June 20) 
the Minister of Health draws the atten- 
tion of housing authorities to the fact 
that in order to secure the erection of 
the largest possible number of houses 
as quickly as possible it is of the greatest 
importance to make full use of all agen- 
cies for this purpose; and in- particular 
to enable all builders and all building 
labour ready and willing to undertake 
such work to do so at once. ~ 

Action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment to supplement the number of 
houses which can be erected by- tradi- 
tional methods of construction during 
the period of national emergency by—. 


(a) the production of temporary houses 
which have been allocated by the Minis- 
ter to Local Authorities in response to 
their application and which will be 
‘erected by the Ministry of Works as sites 
become available and as the houses come 
out of production; and 


(b) permanent houses of approved type 
which make. the fullest possible use of 
prefabrication on which a number of ex- 
perimental schemes are at present being 
carried out by the Ministry of Works and 
a number of local authorities in co-opera- 
tion and which will be put into large- 
scale production and made available to 
‘local authorities at large as soon as the 
results of the experiments can be 
assessed, ? 

It is, however. to houses built by tra- 
ditional methods of construction that 
Local Authorities will in the first place 
look to meet the needs of-their districts 
and it is the Government’s policy that 
provision shall be made for the erection 
of such houses both by Local Authgrities 
and by private persons, including Hous- 
ing Associations, and by the rebuilding 
of ‘cost of works” houses in districts 
which have suffered from war damage. 


As regards *‘ cost of works”’ houses it 
is, as stated by the Minister in the House 
on June, the-policy of the Government 
to give a high priority in the building 
programme to .the building of houses of 
this category which are of a rateable 
value not greater than £100 in London 
and £75 elsewhere and it is interided that 
such of these houses as are not excluded 
on town -planning or other grounds 
should be included in the building pro- 
gramme for the first two.years to the 
maximum practicable extent. 

As regards houses to be built by. pri- 
vate builders the Government have de- 
cided, ag announced by the Minister in 


the House on June 7, in order to facili- 
tate the building of small houses during 
the present building season, to issue 
licences for the erection of such houses. 
These licences will be issued by the Re- 
gional Licensing Officers of the Ministry 
of Works and will only be issued in re- 
spect. of houses which 

(a) are of a size ranging from 800 to 
1,000 superficial feet in the case of two- 
storey houses or from 730 to 930 super- 
ficial feet in the case of one-storey houses 
or flats; 

(b) are subject to a controlled contract 
or. selling price which will vary accord- 
ing to the size of the house, subject to 
an overriding maximum price of £1,200 
including land, roads and services; 

(ce) are sposered by the planning and 
by-law authorities. 

The number of houses to be licensed 
in any area. whether ‘cost of works” 
houses or new houses to be built by pri- 
vate builders, will be settled after con- 
sultation with the Local Authority and 
will be in relation to all available re- 
sources and the programme of the Local 
Authority for house building. 


As regards houses to be erected by * 
Local Authorities, the Council were in-~ 


formed by the Circular of April 6 that 
the Minister would be ready to agree to 
tenders being sought for a number of 
houses as soon as they were ready to do 
so. It was.made clear in this Circular 
that contracts must be placed with due 
regard to the labour already field by a 
contractor, and able to be placed by him 
on the work; for, while the. power of 
direction of labour (and the Essential 
Work Order) still remain for use in 
special cases, tM™® normal control of 
labour is intended to be through the Con- 
trol of Engagement Order, and it is. not 
ordinarily intended to take lahour from 
any employer who is engaged on legiti- 
mate work. , 

It is necessary to plan immediate house 
building on the present labour force as 
it lies. It is clear, therefore, that though 
tenders may have been accepted, and 
after making allowance for labour re- 
quired for the rebuilding of “cost of 
works ” houses and a reasonable quota 
for houses to be built by private builders, 
there may remain unused a considerable 
amount of suitable labour and _house- 
pet capacity in the hands of un- 
successful tenderers or firms not in a 
position to tender. If this labour and 


‘capacity can be brought into play it will 


very much widen the scope of the im- 
mediate house building effort. With a 
view to this object the Minister of Works 


has’in consultation with representatives 
of the building industry assessed the 
possibilities and is satisfied that much 
capacity and.labour could be effectively 
made Avaitable by means of contracts 
negotiated between Local Authorities and 
local builders at agreed prices. Such 
schemes will have the additional advan- 
tage of increasing the suitable work for 
the training of apprentices. 2 

The Minister will be prepared to ap- 
prove proposals for the erection of houses 
under such arrangements on condition— 


(1) The Minister’s prior approval 
should be obtained to the price proposed 
to be agreed and,to the number of houses 
omg to be included in any contract 

efore the contract-is signed. 

(2) The contract used should be on an 
equally firm basis as if let by tender. It 
should be in the form to which the Coun- 
cil and their contractors have been aé- 
customed in pre-war years. The Council 
will, however, be well advised to incor- 
porate certain- war-time provisions such 
as those set out in the paragraphs men- 
tioned below, in Form COCC/Wks/1, 
(General conditions of Government con- 
tracts for building and civil engineering 


works) :— 
Definition, ete. ... 1(2)(e)(h) 
Schedule of rates 5A 
Variation of price 
(labour costs) ... 1A 
(materials) 3 11B 
(General provisions) ... 11F 


Maximum hours of labour 
_ (altering 60 to 54) 16° . 
Fair wages, ete. ... 51(1)(2) & (3) 

Registration pee ie 


Essential Work Order 53 


Wherever the number of houses to be 
built in the district can be increased by 
this procedure and whére the council 
have sites ready. for the erection of 
houses, it is suggested that they should 
ascertain whether local builders are pre- 
pared to enter into arrangements of this 
kind, and should submit to the Minister 
any proposals which appear to them to 
be satisfactory. The application should, 
as in the case of houses for which com- 
petitive tenders are obtained, include in- 
formation. on the points indicated in the 
accompanying Memorandum (with the 
exception of No. 4). The Council should 
see that any necessary steps are taken te 
amend or suspend their standing orders, 
in so far as they would not at. present 
permit of this procedure. {The memoran- 
dum is not reproduced here.—Ep.] 


The Regional Allocation: Officers of the 
Ministry of Works will be ready to give 
any advice or assistance in regafd to the 
extent of the house-building capacity 
likely to be available. Guidance and in- 
formation will also be made available as 
to the prevailing level of prices, so that 
Local Authorities may know at what level 
it will be reasonable to négotiate. 


It is of the utmost importance that the 
fullest advantage is taken of the present 
building season and if this-is to be 
achieved house building should start at 
the earliest possible date on all sites 
ready for the purpose whether held by 
the local authority or by house-builders. 
Where private builders have sites ready 
the Minister looks to the local authority 
to use their best endeavours to facilitate 
their making an early ‘start. - : 





‘“‘Acrow”’ Shuttering Competition. 

The number of entries received in con- 
nection with the above has exceeded ex- 
pectations by such large numbers that the 
promoters, Acrow (Engineers), Lid., have 
found it impossible to examine them all 
in time to announce the result: during the 
month of June, as was arranged. They 
ask competitors’ indulgence, therefore, for 
‘another few weeks. It ig not ex 
that the result will be delayed ‘beyond 
August 15 at latest. 
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"ARCHITECTS? SALARIES—R.I.B.A. NEW SCALE 


THE following scale of annual salaries for Architects was approved by the Council 


on June 19. The previous scale (1937) has been withdrawn. 
Salaries are on pre-war basis and except for 


available to-members on application. 


Copies of the scale are 


Junior Architectural Assistants are for Registered Architects only. 


Parr I, —ScaLE APPLICABLE TO’ THE STAFFS OF GOVERNMENT, LocAL GOVERNMENT, 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS, 


Executive Staff (except Assistant Architect, 


Assistant) 
(a) Architect or Chief Architect 


(6) Deputy Architect or Deputy Chief Architect 


(c) Assistant Chief Architect 


(d) Superintending Architects (1) and (2) depending upon 


number of branches supervised. 
(e) Branch Architects 


(f) Assistant Architects. Grade I 
(g) Assistant Architects. Grade II 
Non-Executive Staff. . 

(h) Assistant Architects. Grade III 
(i) Assistant Architects. Grade IV 


(j) Junior Architectural Assistants (Unregistered) 


Notes. 
The scale indicates appropriate salaries 
on a pre-war (March, 1939) and not a post-war 
basis. 


The salaries should be 
amounts to cover :— 

(a) The changed value of money in com- 
parison with that in the pre-war period, 
and this may sometimes necessitate 

(6) Cost-of-living bonus. 

Employing bodies may elect to have either 
inclusive salaries at higher than pre-war 
evels and reflecting the changed value of 
money or they may follow the precedent 
adopted after the 1914-1918 war and fix 
basic post-war salaries higher than pre-war, 
but subject to a fluctuating cost of living 
bonus until approximate stabilisation is 
reached. Generally the salaries of architects 
and “assistant architects should not be less 
than those of the other main professions 
employed by the same body. 

2: The Scale is intended to apply to the 
immediate post-war period and will be re- 
viewed from time to time until approximate 
stabilisation is reached. ; 

3. In all cases the salaries in Part I are 
gross, inclusive of amounts deducted for 
pensions, superannuation, etc: 

4. The Scale (h), (t) and (j) is based on 
normal London conditions and normal 
working hours and may vary slightly with 
the locality where such variations can be 
justified. 

5. The Scale should apply irrespective of 
sex provided the duties, responsibilities and 

- services rendered are identical. 

6. Salaries in Part I are subject to annual 
increments, within the various grades, and 
in Grades III and IV the initial salary 
should take into consideration ability and 
experience. 

7. Organisation of offices necessarily 
varies greatly, depending upon the character 
of the work. In medium-sized and large 
offices where the work consists mainly in the 
design of buildings and the. supervision of 
their construction, it would normally be 
necessary to divide the work at head- 
quarters between a number of branch archi- 
tects under the general control of the higher 
staff. A branch would normally consist of 
the Branch Architect, an Assistant Architect 
Grade I, two or sometimes three Assistant 
Architects Grade II, and a total of from 10 
to 20 Assistant Architects, i.c., Grade III 
Registered Assistants, Unregistered “ Assis- 
tants and Junior Assistants, the numbers 
depending upon the character of the work 
and whether it was geographically . con- 
centrated or scattered throughout the 
country. 

In some organisations it would be neces- 
sary in addition to have district offices in 


increased by 


Grade II, undertaking duties of Managing 


See _ 
£1,000 to £3,500 
75 per cent. of salary of 
Architect or Chief Architect 8 


£1,500 to £1,800 .. 9 
(1) \£1,200-£1,300 . i» 20 

(2) £1,200-£1,500 
£900-£1, See Pee | 
we £650-£850 . R " sa §2 
\.. £550-£650 =. © .. va 43 
£250-£550 .. my ‘sae 
£250-£500 .. a2 .. 1 
£120-£230 . by -- 214 


charge of either an Architect or an Assistant 
Architect Grade I, depending upon the 
responsibilities of the office. 

In small offices where the Assistant. Archi- 
tects would normally work directly under 
the Architect, the numbers in Grades I and 
II would depend upon the volume of the 


‘work and on the special responsibilities of 


the Architect. . In this size of office it would 
sometimes be necessary for one or more of 
the assistants to be paid at rather higher 
rates than Assistant Architects I and II for 
carrying greater responsibilities than would 
normally be undertaken by Assistant Archi- 
tects Grades I and II with a Branch Archi- 
tect or for carrying out-the duties of deputy, 


8. The salaries of Architects or Chief 
Architects, and of Deputy Architects or 
Deputy Chief Architects when employed, 
cannot be governed by the volume of work 
for which they are responsible as in many 
cases they are called upon to undertake work 
additional to that which an Architect in 
private practice would have to undertake 
for normal fees. An official Architect is often 
called upon to advise his authority on 
work not to be carried out in his department; 
moreover, his duties may include regulatory 
control of building and town planning. 
Architects or Chief Architects should, as a 
general rule, hold positions of equality with 
other chief officers employed by the same 
authority. In cases.of small authorities 
where circumstances would not justify 
£1,000 per annum, a salary of not less than 
£800 should be considered a minimum in order 
that the status of the appointment can be 
maintained. Employing bodies, including 
public and municipal authorities, are invited 
to consult the R.1.B.A. regarding the com- 
putation of salaries falling within this range 
according to the nature of the appointment, 
the type of work and .gesponsibilities in- 
volved. Members of the Institute are invited 
to consult: the R.I.B.A. in cennection with 
advertised posts for Architects and Chief 
Architects and deputies to ascertain whether 
the salaries offered have received the approval 
of the R.I.B.A. 


9. In the largest offices (such as those 
where at least four Superintending Archi- 
tects are employed) it will sometimes be 
necessary to have in addition to the Chief 
Architect and his Deputy one or more 
architects of higher rank that Superintending 
Architects, e.g., Assistant Chief Architect 
at salaries. between £1,500 and £1,800 per 
annum, depending upon the responsibility 
involved. 

10. Superintending Architects will usually 
be necessary to co-ordinate the work of 
Branch Architects when there are several 
branches or when the duties of the Chief 
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Architect are such that he is unable to give 
such personal supervision as will adequately 
co-ordinate the work. 

Superintending Architects on the higher 
salary indicated, in addition to carrying out. 
certain work directly, should normally be 
able to supervise the work of three or four 
branches. 

11, In: large offices it will usually be 
advisable to regard the Architects’ Branch 
as the working unit. It is necessary ‘to 
have Branch Architects of sufficient pro- 
fessional experience that, subject to general 
direction and co-ordination from the Chief 
Architect and higher staff, they can assume 
full responsibility for the design and execu- 
tion of the work of a branch as outlined 
under. note 7. 

12. Assistant Architects, Grades I and II, 
normally function in an executive capacity 
under the Branch Architect or directly 
under the Chief Architect in the same way 


as the partners in a private firm, except that 


one of the Grade II Assistant Architects 
would undertake duties similar to those of 
the Managing Assistant to a large firm of 
private -architects. Grade I would be 
either the senior of the Assistants in a single- 
unit organisation or in a Branch at head- 
quarters, or. the Assistant. Architect, ¢.g., 
District Architect, in charge of a small 
office geographically situated in a district 
where work is being carried out away from 
the main office. . 

In small ‘offices it would often be un- 
necessary to employ a special grade of 
Managing Assistant as, when the responsi- 
bility is less than it would be with a Branch 
Architect,-such duties could be undertaken 
by the Senior Assistant Architect, Grade IV. 

13.°The salary scale indicated for Grade ITI 
is appropriate for those in medium-sized 
and large offices who function similarly to 
assistants other than the managing assistant 
in a private firm. In small offices circum- 
stances would often prohibit a maximum 
salary of £550 per annum, and in such cases 
a maximum of £500 per annum as indicated 
in Grade IV would be considered reasonable. 

14. It is considered that assistants who 
pass or-are exempted from the Intermediate 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. might reason- 
ably be placed within the scale (j) the figure. 
of £120 being the minimum salary for a 
student of about 19 years of age who has 
reached that standard from the schools but 
has had no office experience. Such an 
assistant should obtain relatively large 
increments, so that the maximum of the 
scale should normally be reached in three or 
four years. For assistants of a similar ag 
who have been trained in offices and who pass, 
or have been exempted from the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the R.I.B.A., or 
have equivalent qualifications, a minimum 
salary of £150 would be appropriate. 


Part II.—ScaLte APPLICABLE TO THE 
Starrs OF ARCHITECTS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE. 


Salaries appropriate to assistants to 
architects in private practice cannot be 
assessed. in a precise scale to the same 
degree as is possible in the offices of Govern- 
ment, local government, commercial and 
industrial. undertakings. The staff in a 
private architect’s office and- their im- 
dividual responsibilities fluctuate to a much 
greater extent, and it is not usual to have 
pension and superannuation schemes. 

While this is so, the salaries and con- 
ditions of .service of registered architects 
employed in a non-executive capacity by 
architects in private_practice and the salaries 
of ‘junior architectural assistants should 
conform broadly to the salaries indicated at 
(h), (i) and (j). 

For staffs carrying out duties of greater 
responsibility than Assistant Architect, 
Grade ITI, salaries commensurate with the 
responsibility involved should be paid. 
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CARE OF CHURCHES 


DECISIONS BY_DIOCESAN CHAN- 
CELLORS’ COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Francis’ C. Extes, 0.B.E., secre- 
tary to the Céntral Council for the Care 
of Churches, writes: The accompanying 
copy of a Statement recently issued by the 
Diocesan Chancellors’ Committee deals 
with two points of interest—namely, de- 
fining the restrictions relating to the erec- 
tion of memorial tablets in churches, and 
clearing up @ point with regard to the 
deposit of original drawings with faculty 
applications. 

embers of the architectural profession 
are no doubt aware that all repairs and 
restoration work to,church buildings, as 
well as additions to their furniture and fit- 
tings, whether the result of bomb damage 
or happening in the normal course of 
events, require to be covered by a faculty 
or an archdeacon’s certificate. But there 
seems to be some uncertainty with regard 
to churches completely demolished. by 
enemy action, here rebuilding is to 
follow on the same site—i.e., on conse- 
crated ground, the building is subject to 
faculty jurisdiction, and plans must there- 
fore be submitted, like those for any other 
type of alteration or addition to a church, 
to the Diocesan Advisory Committee. 

Diocesan CHANCELLORS’ COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT : 

The following suggestions were unani- 

mously approved at a General Meeting of 
Diocesan Chancellors, held on May 29: 
' I. Drawings accompanying applications 
jor faculties, There is no objection, if a 
photographic or mechanical copy or 
tracing accompanies the original drawing 
sent with the application, to the return of 
the original- to-the.applicant and the filing 
mn Registry of the copy or tracing 
only. « : 

II.—Memorial Tablets. 1. That a mem- 
orial tablet to a private individual should 
not be permitted in a church unless it ex- 
pressly commemorates someone whose life 
has been an example of devotion to God, 
or service to man, or both. 

2. That donors should, be encouraged, 
and, when possible, persuaded, to com- 
memorate the dead by something which 
will be of use in the services or add to the 
beauty of the church, rather than by 
tablets, 

3. That, where a memorial does consist 
of an article of use or beauty, any tablet 
or plate accompanying it should be small 
and inconspicuously placed. 

That war memorial tablets. to indi- 
viduals should,-as a ‘rule, be discouraged, 
and common memorials to members of a 
parish or congregation who have fallen in 
war should be encouraged. ° 


BOOK REVIEW 


A History of Architecture on the Com- 
rative Method. Sm_ Banister 
LETCHER, D.Lit.({London). 12th edition 

{London : B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 

£2 12s. 6d. 

This 12th edition of. Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s' mortumental work appears at 
an opportune moment when the architec- 
tural schools once more are likely to get 
into full swing. The book follows exactly 
the format of the 11th edition of 1943, and 
it only needs to say that for the student 
and for reference this remains the stan- 
dard work. ros 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Enctisa Cuurcn Dezsien, a.p. 1040 to 
1540. By F. H. Crossley. London : B. T., 
Batsford, Ltd.) Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Bompep CuurcHes as War Memoriats. 
(Greer 3 The Architectural Press.) Price 
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HOUSING AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Iy his presidential address to the Insti- 
tution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
on June 28, the new President, Mr. 
Ernest Minors, B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.Inst. 
C.E., Borough Surveyor and Water Engi- 
neer, Darlington, said that a‘ the urgent 
tasks lying ahead, the provision of a very 
large number of houses was probably the 
most important. At present there was a 
feeling of frustration in this matter—the 
need was urgent, the desire to get on with 
the job was there, and yet. little progress 
could be made because, in eertlanens pro- 
fessional men and labour were not. avail- 
abie in sufficient numbers. Satisfactory 
progress could be made only if immediate 
steps were taken by the responsible autho- 


rities to release from the Services an ade- * 


quate number of engineers and architects 
so that the schemes*could be prepared. 
Then labour sufficient for the preparation 
of sites in readiness for the builders 
should be released. 

**T do not like controls any more than 
anyone else, but so far as I can see it will 
be a sheer necessity to maintain for some 
time control over civil engineering and 
building trade labour so that everybody 
who has had building experience may be 
utilised on this job, and I am pleased to 
see there are indications that steps are 
already being taken in this direction. The 
prosperity of the building industry is 
assured for many years to come, and 
there‘ore there should.be no objection to 
the augmentation of the labour force by 
dilutee labour in the same manner as was 
done with the work on munitions. 

** Adequate subsidies to private builders 
would also ensure the co-operation of the 
smaller building firms who are unable to 
undertake large contracts, and who, it 
must be remembered, were mainly respon- 
sible for the provision of houses before the 
war. Recent tenders show that prices at 
the present time are about 130 per cent. 
above pre-war level, and are therefore 
completely out of line with the present 
cost-of-living figure of 103, as compared 
with 55 in 1939. Once production com- 
mences it is hoped that sincere attempts 
will be made by the building industry, by 





MR. . ERNEST MINORS, _ B.Sc:, 

A.M.inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor of 

Darlington, who was installed, as Presi-' 

dent of the Institution of Municipal and 

County -Engineers for 1945-46 at the 
~ * annual meeting on June 28. 
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mass production methods and improved 
organisation, to lower costs. Unless prices 
are lowered by such means we may be 
faced with instructions to achieve this end 
by reducing the size of houses, as was 
done with schemes submitted between the 
two wars. The present space standards 
based on the Dudley Report are low 
enough, but if costs must be reduced it 
should be done by omitting some of the 
fittings, as, for instance, refrigerators, 
which, although desirable and of consider- 
able value to the housewife, are not a 
necessity, whereas adequate air space in 
the living-rooms is a vital necessity for 
the maintenance of good health. ass 
production of such fittings may make those 
available in the future and then they 
could be — installed by the Housing 
Authority.” 


PERMANENT PRE- 
FABRICATED HOUSES 


WORK STARTS ON FIRST GROUP. 

Work started on June 28 on the erec- 
tion of 22 semi-detached and terrace 
‘‘ Howard’”’ houses—the first group of 
Britain’s post-war rmanent prefabri- 
cated houses to be built for occupation 
—on a site in Alnwick-road, Woolwich: 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Works, 
accompanied by General Sir Frederick 
Pile, Director-General, Ministry of Works, 
was present. - ; 

Development is being pressed forward 
on a dozen or so of the most ene of 
the non-traditional systems of house con- 
struction. The work is being undertaken 
by the firms themselves, with the advice 
and assistance. of the technical staff of the 
Ministry of Works, It is impossible, by 
theoretical calculations alone, to estimate 
with any certainty how many. man-hours 
any particular system will in practice re- 
quire. The Minister has, - therefore, 
arranged for groups of 50 or more of each 
type selected by the Burt Committee as 
being technically sound, and which appear 
promising from the point of view of saving 
labour, to be constructed in different parts 
of the country. ‘ 

In the case of the ‘‘ Howard’’ house 
sufficient progress has been made to enable 
a ‘pilot’ order for 3,400 houses to be 
placed, with the object of getting produc- 
tion under way. Small-scale production 
has started and arrangements are in hand 
for the houses to be delivered to local 
authorities to form part of their housing 
‘programmes. These houses will normally 
be erected by local contractors. 

The ‘‘ Howard’’ house, sponsored by 
the firm of ‘John Howard and Co., Ltd., 
Imperial House, Dominion-street, E.C.2, 
is steel framed, with specially treated 
asbestos sheet or other suitable form of 
cladding. The type now being erected on 
the Woolwich site was designed by Mr. 
Frederick Gibberd, FE.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.I. Erection of the 22 houses is 
expected to take ten weeks. Much of the 
preparatory work for the house, which 
in a traditional house would be site work, 
is carried out in redundant aircraft fac- 
tories by women. 

The whole kitchen, complete with ser- 
vice pipes, cooker and other components, is 
constructed in the factory, delivered to 
the site as one section and+swung into 
position by a crane as one of the first 
stages of erection. Apart from this rather 
bulky load, the components to be carried 
from factory to site constitute easy loads. 

The house, ‘which will qualify for 
Government subsidy, will cost between 
£800 and £900, according to the materials 
used for cladding. This excludes cost of 
foundations, drains, roads, paving, fencing 
and outbuildings. The house was illus- 
trated in. our issue for March 16, 
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CONTRACTORS’ SITE ORGANISATION 


‘MR. NIGEL HANNEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON EXTENSION LECTURE. 


Tue fourth of the series of London 
University Extension Lectures on “-Post- 
War Problems for the Building Indus- 
try” was given on June 21 by Mr. Nigel 
Hannen. His subject was ‘‘ Contractors’ 
Site Organisation.’””’ Mr. A. T. Mitcheson 
(Deputy Extension Registrar) presided. 
Following is the full text of the lecture :— 


Introduction. 


it was with some misgivings that I 
undertook to talk about a matter so 
complex as the one we are to consider 
to-day. The building industry is quite 
unlike any other, in that there can be no 
stereotyped plan for setting up a site 
organisation: No site is quite like any 
other, and the buildings to be erected on 
them differ in nearly every case. 

There are so many different types of 
building firms, each undertaking its own 
type of work, each with its own policy 
and its own organisation to carry out 
that policy, the large builder and the 
small satisfying their particular demands, 
monumental or luxury- buildings, com- 
mercial and- industrial, houses — for 
different classes of occupant. Then there 
are the jobbing or maintenance builders. 
Specialists and sub-trades are part of the 
industry, although their problem again 
is a different one, and does not, I think, 
come within the scope of my talk, except 
in so far as the builder has to co-ordinate 
their work one with another and all with 
his own. 

Outside influences so largely govern the 
efficiency of the organisation of the job 
that in some cases the builder becomes 
discouraged and dispenses with all 
organisation, living from hand to mouth. 
Too often these outside influences are 
taken for granted as, for instance, altera- 
tions in the design after the work is well 
in hand. Nothing can be more dis- 
heartening than having to pull out work 
that is already fixed. It affects not only 
the continuity of the programme and all 
that that means, but the men themselves 
will lose interest in their work, and the 
output will suffer, perhaps for the rest of 
the job. It cannot, therefore, be stressed 
too much, in the interests of all con- 
cerned, that the building owner must 
make up hig mind what # wants, and 
since he is seldom au fait with architec- 
tural drawings, it is the architect’s duty 
to assist him with his advice, making 
quite sure that he knows what he is going 
to get for his mpney. The architect may 
be the culprit himself, for some of them 
like to see in being what looked all right 
on paper before they can be sure it is 
what they want, and few realise the inci- 
dence of whims in their design. ~ 

The Repoft on the Placing and Manage- 
ment of Contracts stresses this ‘point, as 
it should be ‘stressed whenever and 
wherever good building practice is dis- 
cussed. It sets out, under the following 
headings, a list of items of information or 
other matters which it is essential to have 
as a basis of the organisation of the work. 
They are as follows :— 

Requirements of the client. 

An accurate survey of the land. 

Agteement with all adjoining owners. 

Statutory or Local Government control: 

Public services. 

It also says that complete drawings, 
specification and bills of quantities 
cep Mle agreement with each other) 
should be handed to the contractor before 
the work is commenced. ° 

Let us suppose that this has been done 
and that neither the client nor the archi- 
tect has had time to change his mind. 
The builder can now set about organising 
the work, knowing that the entire respon- 
sibility for doing eso is his, and also, that 
his preliminary decisions will govern the 
whole subsequent running of the job. 
No pains spent at this stage will be 
wasted, and time taken in planning will 


be doubly made up as-a result. If the 
duilder’s idea of preliminary organisation 
is putting up his notice board in a promi- 
nent position, he will, as Mr. Harland 
warned you, lose his hair with worry in 
a very short time. 


Approach to the Contract. 

In approaching the subject, we must 
start well before the site is ready for the 
builder, for the builder is not ready for 
the site. He has much to decide, for it 
would be true to say that most of the site 
organisation is done at head office. So 
let us, with him, consider the approach 
to the contract. ‘ 

He will fotm a rough idea of the extent 
of the work from his first examination 
of the architect’s drawings or from the 
bills of quantities, and he will estimate 
the approximate time it will take. 
He will consider his commitments of 
capital, plant and supervisory staff. 
He will probably have done this 
before he considered anything else. 
He will examine the work he has 
on hand in his shops, and decide what he 
will sub-let. Then he can plan the 
sequence “of events, weighing. up the 
principal items and fitting the various 
operations together like a jig-saw puzzle. 

He will obtain quotations for materials 
and prices for the work he intends, or at 


“any rate considers, sub-letting. He will 


compare the merits of these quotations 
with more than the price-as a deciding 
factor. When can delivery commence, 
how long will they take to complete, and 
is the performance of the one article as 
good as another which would cost a little 
more? There can be no doubt, too, that 
one firm of sub-contractors will co-operate 
better_than another. 6 

Many arghitects contend that they 
should place these orders, and in a few 
circumstances perhaps this may be neces- 
sary. Special fittings, ‘for instance, 
engineering. ‘services with _ special 
functions, or items that require long pre- 

aration. Builders have many objections, 
ary in particular, as we are to-day con- 
sidering organisation, sub-letting by the 
architect gives a sense of divided respon- 
sibility. The result is that. the sub- 
contractor looks more to the man: who 
gave him the gee and tends to act 
independently of the main contractor, 
even though, strictly speaking, he has 
undertaken all the eblightions of the main 
contract. The builders, too, will tell you 


that they are better judges, having a 
wider experience of performance than 
most architects, and they are not 
susceptible to salesmanship, 
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Programme of Operations. 

Timing is of the utmost importance in 
‘the organisation of a job, even where it is 
not the essence of the contract, and speed 
of erection not an important factor. On 
it depend the allocating of administrative 
staff and installation of heavy plant, the 
building up of labour force, the ordering 
of materials, and the co-ordination of 
trades and sub-contractors. 

The importance of early planning 
makes itself apparent when cost and time 
are related, and many conflicting in- 
terests are revealed. Perhaps the most 
obvious example is that of centering and 
now often it is to be used. The estimator 
will say three or four times, but the pro- 
duction manager cannot wait for that. 
He will want it struck too quickly, for he 
has based his time or? twice the amount. 
Contingencies, too, unforeseen by one or 
the other will be brought to light by joint 
consideration. ~ 

From the start, therefore, we set about 

jlanning a programme of operations. 

uilders have done this for generations : 
in fact, one might say that every job is 
planned in the mind of the man who is 
to carry it out, but recently it has been 
developed on more scientific methods, 
and the use of the progress chart has been 
widely advocated. e cannot go into it 
in detail to-night, but the normal method 
used is the line chart, with times read- 
ing across and items reading down, The 
programme shown by horizontal lines 
gives at once the starting and finishin 
times and the chronological order o 
operations. Beside it is shown the actual 
time worked on those operations, giving 
the amount done to date and its relation 
to the programme. 

In building up this chart we have to 
work out the amount of materials’ 
required at any time,,the time at which 

lant is required on the job and for how 

ong, and, probably the most important 
of all, the building up and allocation of 
the labour force. 

In pricing the work the man-hours have 
been calculated, and experience will tell 
how many men can be employed at one 
time. From this the-time for each opera- 
tion is educed, and by a series of such 
calculations all the work can be planned 
and fitted into the progestame as a whole. 

The last two may be the subject for 
special charts, showing when each item 
ofplant and each gang of men will move 
from task to task. ‘But we can easily go 
too far with planning, until one can’t 
see the wood for the trees. 

Various, other types of chart, - for 
example, the graph, have been suggested, 
but we are not so much concerned with 
the method. The objects are the same :— 

To assure that the architect’s details 
are to time. 

To facilitate preliminary arrangements 


‘and ordering. 


To check the rate of progress. — 

To provide supplies in good time. 

‘ To arrange the continuity of labour em- 
ployment. ‘ 

* Thies is clearly not the task for a novice: 
Considerable experience will be required 
to visualise the job ahead as it goes up 
stage by stage, and so much depends 
upon how the builder is going to tackle 
the work that he is the only person who 
can make up this programme, When it 
is done it will have obvious advantages 
over the guess, based on two weeks for 
every storey above ground and four for 
each below, or the optimism of hoping 
to get out with enough in the price for 
four weeks’ penalty: 

Now the actual’ progress can be 
measured against that planned, and 
action taken if it falls behind, which. is, 
of course, the essence of the matter. The 
chart. should not be regarded as in- 
flexible, but don’t -let it become too 
flexible, which is a very real danger when 
licence is given. It is theré ‘to be worked 
to, and any operation lagging behind 
must be speeded up. Methods must be 
revised, ottle-necks cleared away, 
perhaps overtime worked. Taking on 


‘more men for the emergency periods only 
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should be avoided, if possible. Unless 
they can be maintained on the job over a 
period, it will have a very upsetting effect 
on the work. 


Administrative Staff and their Functions. 

When we tura to the builders’ own 
organisation there are certain functions 
to be performed in connection with all 
sites. The work must be set out, labour 
has to be directed and materials de- 
livered and fixed, the work measured and 
valued, production should be costed and 
interim and final certificate valuations 
prepared. There is also the contro] of 
transport to be considered, and such 
matters as welfare and housing of the 
men have been of extreme importance 
on the isolated war-time sites. 

Tn, cases of very large jobs it may. be 
policy to place the whole administration 
on the site, a complete watertight organi- 
sation. This miay be especially necessary 
if the site is inaccesible, as go Many sites 
have been during the war. On a small 
job, much of it would be carried out at 

ead office, and in the smallest firms 
these functions would allt be done by one 
man, the rincipal. In very many 
cases the distinction between site and 
head Office administration would be diffi- 
cult and shows the possible variations in 
practice between one builder and 
another. on 

Let us, in considering the administra- 
tive staff, take a very large job. We will 
build a castle in the air, so to speak. 
Or in this democratic age should it be 
blocks of, dwellings? I suggest a large 
eontract, not because I have big ideas, 
but so that we can allot thé various 
duties each to its own full-time expo- 
nent. On smaller jobs the duties can 
telescoped until finally they are all the 
work of one man, 3 

We must find the men to undertake the 
following responsibilities :— : 

The first on the scene is the production 
manager. He is responsible for compil- 
ing the programme. He will do this in 
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us a builder should know, for he must 
be capable of direeting the technical staff 
under him. He will appreciate their good 
and bad qualities and put things right 
when necesary. f 

He .deals with the architect, local 
authorities and Ministries’ :representa- 
tives. He has to handle all the sub- 
contractors, and remember that they may 
be very big fry, much larger than ‘the 
builder himself. He represents the firm 
in carrying out its policy, whatever that 
may be, and therefore all contacts made 
by his staff,and all correspondence, must 
be under his surveillance. He will re- 
quire regular reports from his subordi- 
nates to enable him to-do this. and to 
organise the site efficiently, 

Throughout the work we shall come 
across conflicting interests and unfore- 
seen matters which will upset the smooth 
running of the programme. We have to 
consider how these are dealt with in our 
own organisation, and we must also think 
of the difficulties and shortcomings .of 
the sub-contractors. We must not dis- 
tinguish between those nominated® and 
those not, for they all should be parties 
to the contract directly under the main 
contractor. : 

We mentioned the first of the site meet- 
ings, although there was no site at the 
time. Throughout the job meetings will 
have to be held at regular jntervals, to 
clear up doubts, to adjust discrepancies, 
to determine how one sub-contractor fits 
in with another, and to make clear what 
the contractor has to provide for the sub- 
contractor, and. vice versa. These site 
meetings May be held under the chair- 
manship of the architect, who must be 
représented at them, or the main contrac- 
tor, but the essential feature is that 
everyone who may in any way be con- 
cerned must be. represented. Only. too 
often someone who is likely to be put on 
the carpet is the very one who has an 
urgent appointment elsewhere. 

The general foreman will work out the 





conjunction ‘with the agent and such 





other persons who have special interest 
in it. He will require: full knowledge of 
sub-contractors’ needs, with special] stress 


on the nominated sub-contractors, and, - 2 


having compiled it, the first of many 
meeting will be held, at which it is 
essential that all concerned are repre- 
sented. This meeting will ensure that 
the plan is watertight. 

He will operate cost control and see 
that current records of production are 
kept, so that he can give weekly analyses 
of progress and cost. This information 
will cetions those who have other execu- 
tive duties of keeping a general watch 
on_things. : 

He should have a working knowledge 
of time study so that he can concentrate 
on particular operations and analyse the 
efficiency of method. In this connection 
I would say that time study is not a 
system of furtive observation, All investi- 
gations should be carefully explained to 
those under observation, and weaknesses 
disclosed should not result. in recrimina-. 
tions unlesg nothing is done to put things 


right. : 

Dp-to-dafe measuring is the keynote, 
and the simpler the system the better. 
so long as it gives the required results. 
Units will normally define themselves. 
Thig measuring may be a more forinid- 
able task now, for the same measure- 
ments that were required for payment by 
resulis were available for progressing. 
Since bonusing in the industry is still a 
matter for conjecture, the production 
manager and his staff must stand on 
their own feet and pav their own way 

It is true that the ideal job for such 
examinations is a large and repetitive 
one, and you will say that these lectures 
are all dealing with matters outside the 
scope of the small firm, but operations 
of a smal] nature are constantly recurring 
on small jobs, and it may be worth while 
getting data on one for the next ninety- 
“nine. : 

The agent, perhaps a principal of the 
firm, wil] administer the job. He will be 
wel] versed in all that Mr. Harland told 
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detailed proggamme in accordance with 
the main programme prepared at head 
office before the work an. He must 
be able to visualise the progress as a 
whole and foresee the proper sequence of 
events, to enable him to keep the setting 
out well ahead, so as to assure the supply 
of materials and to allocate the labour 
force. He will deal with the sub-contrac- 
tors’ site representatives, and co-ordinate 
their work, one with\another, and with 
his own. 
_ He has a further duty to perform, being 
the man on the spot. The surveyor on 
the job needs information as to any ad- 
justments or Variations arising out of the 
site conditions, -He is responsible to the 
agent for all that he does. 

Sectional foremen may be necessary on 
a large building site. They will deal with 
the day-to-day administration of their 
own section of the site. They plan the 
gang programme. so that each task, as it 
is finished, is followed without interrup- 
tion by another. In some cases, gang 
charts have been made at the start, 
showing exactly where each gang wil} go 
at any given date, Careful planning will, 
if all goes well, obviate*any unnecessary 
taking on and discharging: and the men, 
seeing steady work ahead, do not dawdle 
to eke out the job. For the same reason, 
material must be watched to gee that 
there is always plenty at- hand. 
. The foreman chooses his labour (Min- 
istry of Labour pene, and in peace 
time he probably has a nucleus of mer 


who will follow him from job to job. This’ 


will simplify his work, for he knows what 
to expect from: them. He allocates their 
work and sees that they carry it out 
properly and efficiently, making ful] use 
of the plant provided. He, too, will keep 
the surveyor informed- of daywork 
charges. 

Craft foremen and gangers will have 
the task of actually supervising the work 
as it is done and will report on anything 
to the sectional foreman.. 

Government white papers and abnormal 
working conditions arising from direction 
of labour have produced so many legal 
and working rule a that it has 
been advisable, if not necessary, to 
employ special labour officers to look 
after all matters connected with the 
engagement and employment of labour. 

The question of the relationship of the 
supervisory staff to the operatives is a 
matter for special consideration later. 

The builders’ surveyor measures up the 
work as it proceeds. He prepares interim 
and final valuations and submits claims 
for variations or other unforeseen circum- 
stances. He also measures up with the 
sub-contractors and agrees accounts in 
general. This measuring up is a much 
more serious business now than in the 
days when it. lasted only alittle after 
opening time, and agreement, over lunch. 
lasted the rest of the day. The method of 
give and fake required much smaller 
staffs than the stern business of haggling 
over each item of a few pence to satisfy 
Government auditors. 

The buying itself will in all probability 
be done at head office to obta 
benefit of bulk buying wherever possible, 
but it may be. advisable to have ‘someone 
on the site in the early stages to be sure 
that orders are placed in good time. The 
surveyor will keep an re on the buying 
to aoe that it is done within the estimated 
cosi. 

The surveyor, then, is the man to 
authorise all outgoings and to obtain 
certificates and payments. 

Camp, welfare and canteen managers 
have been very necessary persons on the 
isolated war-time sites, but their duties 
are clearly defined and I will deal with 


_the incidence of their tasks when dis- 


cussing the labour force, its control and 
requirements. , * 

A transport manager will be required to. 
deal with all transport of labour or mate- 
rials, whether of the firm or the sub- 
contractors, making provision for break- 
down and other contingencies. Full use 
should be made of all methods of trans- 
port—road, rail and water. I think it. 


in the- 
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is a little early to say anything about 
air, although so much use has been made 
of it in the supply of armies, especially 
in Burma, and numbers of weight-carry- 

-ing ‘planes will presumably become 
available. It is probably not far off as the 
inventions of Jules Verne or H. G. Wells 
were in their time, but it rather suggests 
leaving things to the last minute. 

Bottlenecks have been a serious trouble 
in war-time supplies, but are likely to 
become less frequent in peace. Much of 
the transport of labour should also be 
unnecessary when a man can choose his 
own job again, but where it is required 
nothing should be left to chance. 

With a large site organisation it may 
be necessary to have an office manager to 
supervise the payment of wages and 
salaries, PAYE. checking invoices and 
dealing with insurance matters. The 
correspondence of the job ‘will come 
under him and he will be responsible for 
any money handled on thé job. He will 
have timekeepers, approximately one to 
every two hundred men now, material 
checkers and typists. Phe agent might in 
certain circumstances require a personal 
secretary. 


Labour Supervisiqn and Welfare. 

Man management has for some time 
been growing more and more an exact 
acience, I do not say that the time has 
come when the sergeant-major type of 
foreman has lost his efficacy. e still 
obtains a high rate of output, and when 
he knows his job thoroughly he is by no 
means unpopular. However, bullying is 
becoming less and less effective against 
the better-educated workmen, and we can 
let him die a natural death, hastened 
perhaps by apoplexy due to coming up 
against the argument of a. modern 
federation steward. 

Let us consider what a modern foreman 
needs to get the best out of his men. I 
say his men betause the good foreman 
will have built up a following which 
turns up on any job of which he has 
charge. There is a confidence between 
them that is invalyable. The larger 
firms regard “it as their means of obtain- 
ing personal contact with their men. It 
gives continuity of employment with the 
firm and creates a team spirit. 

Pride in the work they are doing should 
be fostered by all- possible means, in the 
individual as well as the gang, and it 
must be remembered that output is a 
thing to be proud of as well as good 
eraftsmanship. Or rather it is a part of 
-good craftsmanship. 

Leadership is the quality most needed 
in a foreman. It is largely born in a man 
and is something akin to personality. 
‘Self-confidence has much to do with it 
and the ability to make quick decisions 
creates confidence in others. These are 


the outcome of a thorough knowledge of - 


one’s job and can be acquired, as has 
‘been shown in the training of many thou- 
sands of officers and N.C.O.s during the 
war. An understanding of one’s subordi- 
mates and an appreciation of character 
are much more difficult things to learn. 
Mutual understanding cannot be 
achieved without recognition of the fact 
that the employér has a responsibility for 
the welfare of his employees. The stan- 
dard of working conditions has lately 
been. much improved and will not, I 
hope, go backwards, although some may 
think that the industry is becoming a bit 
too fastidious. Factery Form 1892 was an 
important and constructive document, 
putting down on paper what was thought 
+o be necessary on war-time sites, and the 
mew safety regulations which are intended 
to bring factory conditions to every 
‘building site show the way things are 
moving. Unreasoning applications of 
these provisions for improved standards 
may act against them. It is clear to any 
‘builder that they would not be practicable 
on many sites, nor needed. The indus- 
try’s provision for broken time jn incle- 
ment weather was long overdue, and pro- 
“vision would have been made without 
Government assistance but for the coming 
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of the war, but here I would add a 
warning. that this must not be allowed to 
encourage constant stoppages, and work 
under cover should be provided wherever 
it is physically possible. ; 

A word or two must, however, be said 
about canteens and their management. 
The direct importance of the men having 
proper catering arrangements must be 
stressed. I myself am firmly of the 
opinion that it is not a builder’s job to 
run a catering establishment, but experi- 
ence has proved that he can do it very 
well and create a very much happier 
feeling on the site, and if he can only 
achieve it in this way he must do his own 
catering. He must, of course, have 
competent staff who know all about cater- 
ing, but it-seems to be possible to obtain 
them in the course of time. He is, how- 
ever, very much subject to the whims of 
his operatives, for only too often they 
request that meals shall be provided and 
then it is found that they prefer to go to 
a neighbouring café, which is‘not fair on 
the builder, especially when he is ex- 
pected to do it at unprofitable rates. 

It is recognised that so long as the 
operative only knows that he has to put 
cne brick on top of another or fix 
grounds for someone else to fix something 
to, you can’t expect them to think of any- 
thing else but when they are to get their 
next can of tea—served on the scaffold, of 
course. The building trade worker wants 
to know what he is doing and why. It 
is suggested that the drawings should be 
displayed in the messroom and perhaps 
the progress chart also exhibited. Once 
he is interested he will want to know 
more and will have suggestions to make. 
How will he get an opportunity to do 
so? It is my own belief that the old rela- 
tionshop between master-craftsman and 
his men is the best answer to this. The 
personal touch is what is wanted. It 
exists among the best of the smaller firms 
and the largest achieve something of the 
sort through their foremen and leading 
hands to their regular following of men. 
The key to“it is a steady supply of work 
for the builders, so.that they can build 
up a loyal staff of employees who can be 
assured of continuity of employment. 

I doubt very much whether the Joint 
Works Committee can achieve anything 
like the same results, and there is always 
the danger of extraneous matters being 
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brought in to break down the good feel- 
ing. However, Joint Committees have in 
many cases done excellent work. 

In respect of industrial questions 
arising from. working rules the ‘National 
Federations of Building Trades Em- 
plo ers and Operatives have so success- 
ul y laid down the procedure and have 
such a happy record of paministetion it 
that my only advice is to follow the pro-’ 
cedure as closely as possible. 


The Site. 

It has been pointed out that every site 
has its own peculiarities and therefore 
the builder, when taking on a contract, 
aa to consider anew the layout of the 

ite. ri 

In many cases there is little choice in 
the matter of access, but then the proper 
circulation of vehicles delivering mate- 
rials and carting away rubbish becomes 
even more important, and very careful 
planning of deliveries must be made to 
avoid the troubles attendant upon lon 
delays, frayed tempers, traffic blocks an 
summonses, Large gangs of labourers 
unloading at top speed so that the stuff 
gets dumped anywhere and has to be 
lifted and deposited elsewhere is 
obviously uneconomical. Even where the 
site is less congested we must still con- 
sider access providing circulation of the 
traffic to avoid all the backing and forth- 
ing that wastes so much time and is the 
most exhausting part of driving. . 

.What kind of surface are we to pro- 
vide? Is it to be a sleeper road with 
timber in short supply, or is it fo be hard- 
core that- disappears into the morass 
almost as'soon as it is put down? I think 
that the experts tell us that we should 
put down the intended concrete and trust 
that the repairs are not too costly at the 
end. There is much to be said for this 
last advice to avoid the horrors of the 
ye as that we see on every job at some 

ime. 

The problem of material supply and 
the setting up of stores is a matier for 
serious thought. There must be no fear 
of shyehing that is needed running short 
to hold up the work, or even to threaten 
to do so. If it does it will have very. far- 
reaching effects upon the men’s output, 
for we all krfow the way that it drops as 
the end of the job comes into sight. This 
slowing down may be repeated over and 
over again if men cannot be certain. that 
there is always material to hand. Even 
if it is only a matter of looking round to 
see that it is there, time is wasted. 

Then there is the other side to it, the 
one which the builder has his mind 
upon. To keep a stock of materials means 
double handling, and double handling 
means a loss of efficiency. Unloading, 
storing, picking up, carrying to where it 
is to be used, and then using it. That is 
more than double handling. It wil] mean 
valuable space used, or if it is stored 
where it is to be used you will have un- 


- tidy heaps cluttering up the place and 


big’ wastage. It is a problem where 
interests are bound to conflict, The ideal 
would be to deposit it straight into the 
hands of the man who is going to use it. 
It is one of the guiding principles, as 
Mr. Wynne Edwards poirited out, when 
using plant, to know when if is econoniic , 
to move it to a point nearer its work so 
that the material could be deposited in 
the right place at the right time, but in 
the interests of smooth running there 
must always be material in reserve. 

Site office positions are determined by 
the nature of the site. Convenience and 
control are the main factors if there is 
any choice. Timekeepers and checkers 
must be near the entrance obviously, and 
with the large staff that-we have contem- 
plated we are going to have a problem 
to find room for the suite that will com-: 
prise the offices for the staff, the fore- 
men, and the sub-contractors. You can 
relieve your mind of the steel erectors’, 
for that will be perched up above on the 
steel frame. Then there is provision for 
the men—messing accommodation, lock- 
ups, facilities for drying clothes, washing 
facilities, sanitary accommodation, first- 
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aid equipment. Later on they will find 
completed buildings fo hide away in, but 
it can be a big problem that the builder 
must. be able to faee or the architect will 
say that it is a matter for a preliminary 
contract. 

Plant layout is a matter for an expert. 
The siting of it will need special plans if 
the site is an awkward one and we have 
already talked of a chart of its move- 
ment. It may be hired or it may be 
owned by the builder. In the latter case 
values may be rather altered, a job may 
be taken on to avoid its eating its head 
off in the yard. On the other hand there 
is a danger that some unsuitable site is 
hampered with its presence. oe 

Plant maintenance is another vital part 
of the site organisation. It has been 
pointed out how much can be lost 
through plant standing idle due to break- 
downs and the demoralising effect on the 
men. 

Another item that would come under 
the same direction is the provisivun of 
water, heat and light for the preliminary 
stages. 

In fact, the whole preliminary stage of 
the job calls for a site engineer to act 
as manager of all the site works. Inci- 
dentally this would cover the point raised 
at an earlier lecture for his assistant look- 
ing after the plant would automatically 
be a young engineer. 


Summing up. 


I have given names to certain executive 
persons who are to be responsible for the 
duties to be performed in connection with 
a large contract. The agent, with his fore- 
men, measuring surveyors, site manager, 
office, production, transport, and canteen 
managers, and labour officer, All these 
will reauire their assistants, clerks, 
typists, runabout boys, and so you will 
see that I have built up a very large site 
organisation. Even then we have left be- 
hind at head office all matters connected 
with accountancy. 

The layout that I had in mind was ole 
employing about a thousand men, and I 
find that the administrative staff contem- 
plated, including those men who are 
normally included in the operatives’ time 
sheet, is in the neighbourhood of sixty. 
“That must have been a cost-plus job,” 
I can hear you thinking, but it wasn’t, 
although with the war-time shortage of 
administrative staff it could hardly be 
achieved. 

In the course of the discussions in pre- 
paring the Report on Placing and Man- 
agement of Contracts a view was ex- 
pressed that, comparing exactly simijar 
jobs, the more administrative staff that 
Was put on to a site the better the job 
went, and, from examination .of the firms 
who did it, it would appear that they were 
the most paying, This was not accepted as 
being conclusive. I could not agree with 
so wide a statement, for it is a matter 
that needs much more careful investig- 
tion, but I do agree with the inference 
that was drawn from it, that the staff 
must be adequate and competent. 

If we reduce the size of the job some- 
what—say, to 200 men—we still need an 
agent, a general foreman, a progress 
manager with dn assistant, a quantity 
surveyor, a cashier (shall we call him ?), 
with an assistant to deal with the remains 
of the office manager’s job, and one time- 
keeper (for 200 men), a plant manager, 
perhaps thé young engineer under super- 
vision from head of§ce, a junior transport 
officer, labour master, canteen manager, a 
typist, a telephonist, and, say, two boys. 
The number makes up 16, but it antici- 
pates support from head office. 

The agent and progress manager 
would not be fully extended if they were 
of the calibre of those we employed on 
the other job. and they might operate 
from head office if it was handy. The 
quantity surveyor would, too. He is here 
a sort of composite person, partly himself 
and partly his assistant. Thus we still 
have all sections of the organisation 
represented on the site. 

Now let us telescope it again to 50 men 
and you will find ‘that the whole organis- 
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ing staff has receded to head office, 
having set the job in motion. Their re- 
eponsibilities will be fulfilled by periodic 
but frequent visits to the site, and their 
time will be divided among several jebs. 


The foreman will be left with one time- 
keeper to get on with the work itself. He 
will be the builder’s representative on the 
site, and he will have to fulfil his own 
duties as well as look after the site 
traffic, plant layout and maintenance, but 
he will look to head office for the order- 
ing of materials, and for an expediter to 
chase up deliveries. He will also see to 
all labour matters, including the mess- 
ing and welfare arrangements, and will 
collect what is asked of him for costing. 
Head office will send down a surveyor to 
do the measuring in connection with 
costing as well as for ordinary valuations. 


The timekeeper will attend to al] the 
actual clerical or cashier’s duties and 
the checking in of materials and labour, 


In conclusion, I have tried to show 
that the organisation of building is a 
matter for very careful planning. There 
are many sides to it, each one calling for 
specialised consideration, but all so 
closely dependent on the others that each 
executive must be very well versed in all 
in order to appreciate the other interests. 

By calling on technical experts we are 
able to effect savings in the cost and by 
employing an adequate surveying staff 
we can keep up to date with interim and 
final payments—always poner that the 
quantity surveyors are able to do so, too— 
making sure that our capital and equip- 
ment are being propefly used. By carry- 
ing out our part economically we reduce 
the cost and so serve the public interest. 


When the butcher, the baker, and the 
fried fish proprietor—the candlestick 
maker might be ek ag to have some 
experience of building crafts—can all 
become builders by just saying that they 
are—discredit is bound to creep in. How- 
ever, the industry has for very many 
years been working on so low a margin 
and subject to such uncontrolled_compe- 
tition that the generalised charge of in- 
efficiency could hardly seem justifiable. A 
builder has to work economically or cease 
to exist, 


Competent practical builders will find 
nothing new in what I have said. If 
organisation does not become apparent 
at once it is because there is so much 
that cannot be anticipated, no matter 
what theorists ‘from inside the industrv 
and experts from outside may say. This 
particularly applies to war time, when 
these experts have kept such a close 
watch on us. I would say that builders 
deserve credit, rather, for the adaptability 
of their organisation. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The first question was as to provisional 
sums. The questioner said his reading 
of the position was that it was possible 
for a building owner to sign a contract 
with a builder and, in theory at any rate, 
the whole of that contract might consist 
of provisional amounts. To some extent 
it was a matter of getting eontracts settled 
and work started in a short time; but to 
what extent could work be left to be dealt 
with by provisional sums with reference 
to contract price and with reference to 
particular trades? 

His second question was as to the 
carrying on of work, particularly such 
work as concreting and brickwork, during 
frosty weather. uring the war a great 
deal had been done towards solving the 
problem, and America seemed to be a 
long way ahead of us. 


Mr. Hannen replied to the first question 


-that the builder’s answer would be that 


no work should be on provisional sum; 
all should be carefully designed and 
planned before the contract went out. 
It was obvious that the builder could not 
organise his job if there were large por- 
tions of it still to be designed. The whole 
of his organisation depended on his 
knowing from the start what he had to do 
and, bearing that in mind, he (the 
speaker) did not think he could qualify 
it by saying what could be allowed for 
provisional sums. ‘ 

As to the point about working in frosty 
weather, temperatures in this country did 
not necessitate any close examination. 
We had had instructions from America 
and Canada as to what was suitable, but 
practically all that was needed was to 
warm the mixture slightly and cover it 
up suitably at night. We did not get 
the serious frosts that some other coun- 
tries did. 

Another member of the audience also 
asked two questions. The first was as 
to who was actually the supreme com- 
mander on the site, the agent or the pro- 
duction manager? This question assumed 
that one individual was responsible to 
the head office for everything that hap- 
pened on the site. 

As to his second question, the speaker 
said he could not agree more completely 
than he did with Mr. Hannen on the need 
for site meetings, where not only the 
architect but all the sub-contractors 
should be fully represented. But who 
should be the chairman of such a meet- 
ing, and who should be responsible for 
the preparation of minutes and the dis- 
tribution to the people affected by the 
decisions taken at such meetings? 

Mr. Hannen replied to the first question 
that the agent was the man responsible 
for everything that happened on the job. 
The production manager was there to pro- 
vide the agent and anyone else carrying 
out work on the job with information as 
to. the progress of the job. No doubt the 
ir sag spe Manager would have many 
lints to give as to what should and what 
should not be done, and it was possible, 
if matters were not satisfactory, that the 
agent might be called to account by the 
members of the firm as the result of the 
production manager’s reports. But the 
responsibility was entirely on the agent. 

On the question of site meetings the 
architect, or his representative, was the 
right person for chairman, He had all 
the knowledge he wanted, and had refer- 
ence to the client to clear up matters. 
He was the proper person to be in charge. 
Tt might be assumed that the main con- 
tractor also was a very competent person, 
who might handle things very effectively ; 
but the architect was, strictly speaking, 
the right person to be chairman of the 
meetings, provided he was not frequently 
absent. In that case the agent on the 
site, or the contractor’s representative, 
should be the vice-chairman to preside 
when the architect was not present. As 
to the minutes, the contractor should pro- 
vide the secretary for these meetings. 
This secretary might be the building sur- 
veyor, or the contractor’s assistant, if the 
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latter was senior enough to act as secre- 
tary and keep everybody informed as to 
what they should be doing. 

Another question was asked as to pro- 
visional sums, 

Mr. Hannen: Your suggestion is that 
there should be a clause to insist that 
the architect disclose all matters in con- 
nection with the contract to hie client. 
The client has an opportunity presum- 
ably of examining and cross-questioning 
the architect, to know that all questions 
of cost are disclosed. It is, of course, one 
of the builder’s complaints about pro- 
visional sums that there are many items 
that don’t come out. Where matters of 
design by a specialist are concerned, very 
often it does not become apparent to a 
client who is not knowledgeable on such 
matters, that they have probably in their 
price a designing fee, and the architect 
probably also has one. It is not good 

ractice, It should be disclosed, and we 

uilders contend that is one of the major 
points against the architect sub-letting 
any item, even though it is a specialist 
subject. 

The next question was as to the eer 
visory or administrative staff. I. 
Hannen had suggested there should be 
sixteen members of this staff where 200 
men were employed. That might be a 
peak period: what happened when the 
job fell off? 

Mr. Hannen replied that the builder 
would like to have a series of jobs, pos- 
sibly all of the same character, and re- 
quiring the same organisation, following 
on one after the other so that he gradu- 
ally moved his men and administration 
over from one job to another. The figure 
sixteen was for the peak period, and the 
administrative staff employed at the be- 
ginning of a job would not necessarily 
be the same at the end. The quantity 
surveyor would be employed part time 
when a job was starting and fully em- 
ployed when it was coming to an end. 
Normally he carried on long after the 
job was completed. The foreman started 
thinking about his next job just before 
the one he was on came to an end. 

Another member of the audience said 
that Mr. Hannen -had stated that site 
organisation depended very much on 
keeping to the progress schedule that had 
been agreed to; but he had mentioned 
that there must be a certain amount of 
flexibility. They all knew the progress 
schedule became much too flexible. What 
were Mr. Hannen’s views on the subject 
of the progress schedule being made part 
of the contract? 

Mr. Hannen replied that when the 
question of the progress clause being 
made part of the contract was under long 
discussion, it was stated that the archi- 
tect would have to build up a rough 
schedule when he planned his job. That 
would go out putting in the major govern- 
ing factors of the contract when inquiries 
went out to the builder. Then there would 
be further consideration by the tenderers, 
and they would submit with their tenders 
suggestion charts giving more detail. But 
the final chart would not be agreed until 
after the builder was finally chosen. 
Before the contract was signed the pro- 
gress chart would be planned out and 
be made part of the contract. But the 
National Federation had ruled this was 
impracticable, so be did not think he 
could advocate it. But he had an idea 
it would be possible to operate if it was 
felt to be very important to have the pro- 
gress schedule as part of the contract. 

Another question affecting administra- 
tion staff was whether Mr. Hannen could 
tell the meeting the proportion of head 
office staff to the various people employed 
on the. sites. 

Mr. Hannen could not say what pro- 
portion. Obviously on a job with 1,000 
men and a professional staff of 60 vou 
had practically your complete organisa- 
tion on the site, whereas with a smaller 
job you had many people operating from 
the head office. The head office staff 
depended on the relation of any one job 
to the total turnover of the firm. 
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MODERN BUILDING TOOLS 


As we recorded in our last issue, the 
first of a series of demonstrations of 
power-driven hand tools was held in 
London from Thursday to Saturday last 
week. Other demonstrations have been 
arranged as follows :— 

Nottingham, July 11-14, at Goose 
Green Fair, Forest Green, The Boule- 
vard, noon to 8 p.m. 

Leeds, July 25-28, at Holbeck Moor, 
Elland-road, noon to 8 p.m. 

In opening the London demonstration, 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Works, 
emphasised the importance of power- 
driven hand tools in increasing output 
and lessening strain and drudgery for the 
operative. 

Mr. H. C. Harland, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Minister and to the Lord 
Mayor for attending, having recalled that 
the L.M.B.A. had recently held two 
demonstrations illustrating the value of 
the use of small tools, said that the job 
before us at the moment was the building 
of houses, and not only houses but the 
adjuncts which we needed to enable us 
to carry on the work of the country—new 
factories and extensions to existing fac- 
tories—so that those who were to occupy 
the houses might do so with the assur- 
ance that they had work to enable them 
to live and to pay their way as good citi- 
zens of a prosperous well-balanced com- 
munity. 

*‘The chie£ tool we require for the 
great programme ahead of us,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘is labour, and on behalf of the 
building industry I say, ‘Give us the 
labour and we will do the job, using 
every modern appliance which. can pos- 
sibly be used to increase output.’ 

‘“For months I have considered that a 
great deal of labour is being wasted in 
London in the repair of bomb-damaged 
buildings, which, even when repaired, 
will never make homes for the people, 
and my strong feeling is that it would 
be to the benefit of the great task before 
us if up to 50 per cent. of the labour on 
repairs could be withdrawn for new build- 
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ings, so that real homes could be provided 
for the men coming back from the Forces. 
When man-hours in excess of an agreed 
figure have to be expended on any house 
a house should be regarded as a total 
oss.”’ 

‘*Much as I would deprecate the use 
of German prisoners of war on building 
houses, I do say that they should be em- 
ployed to the utmost both on bomb- 
damage repairs or on temporary housing. 
Let our skilled building industry 
mechanics do the permanent construction, 
using recognised and economical mate- 
rials. We shall then be able to engage 
apprentices and so we will tap one of the 
great natural sources to increase man- 
power.” 


The Demonstrations. 

The present demonstration unit shows 
the tools in actual use. The tools include 
saws, routers, planers, drills, tappers, 
screwdrivers, shears, hammers, nut 
runners, grinders, sanders and polishers. 
With one or two exceptions, all tools are 
of British manufacture. 

Power-driven hand tools are widely 
used by American builders. In this 
country, spray painting was becoming 
increasingly popular with builders before 
the war, but most of the other tools so 
far have been little used outside factories. 
They have, however, played an outstand- 
ing part in British war production, more 
particularly in the building of aircraft, 
by enabling the worker to attain without 
extra effort the highest output of which 
he is capable. If our building industry 
is to reach the official target of 220,000 
permanent houses completed and a further 
80,000 under construction by the summer 
of 1947, it cannot afford to disregard these 
modern aids to efficiency and speed. 

The present demonstrations have been 
organised by the Directorate of Labour 
Requirements and Plant of the Ministry 
of Works in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Supply Machine Tools Control, and 
with the co-operation of the Portable 
Electric Tool Manufacturers’ Association, 
the British Compressed Air Society, and 
the United States National Housing 
Agency. 

Most power hand tools are available 
either for electrical or .for pneumatic 
operation. Electrical tools may be operated 
either from a public supply or by the use 
of diesel- or petrol-driven generator sets. 

British-made tools are suitable for 
standard 200-250 voltages A.C. or D.C. 
High-frequency type tools (125 volts, 200 
cycles, or 220 volts, 180 cycles) require 
electrical frequency changers or _ high- 
frequency generators. Standard American 
Universal Electric tools are wound for 
110-volt supply, but higher voltages are 
obtainable to order. The majority of fools 
are worked by an integral motor which 
varies according to type and size of tool 
between 1/5 h.p. and 1 h.p.. with a load 
consumption of between 230 and 1,000 
watts. 

Some of the tools, such as grinders and 
sanders. are available in a flexible drive 
design in which the motor is supported 
independently of the tool. Pneumatic 
tools are operated with the usual type of 
compressor. 

For spray-painting tools only, applica- 
tions for licences should be made to the 
Ministry of Works. Directorate of Labour 
Requirements and Plant, Lambeth Bridge 
House, Albert Embankment, S.E.1. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 
Mr. Davip M. Warson. B.Sc., M. Inst. 
C.E., has been elected Chairman o* the 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute to 

take office on October 1. 
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RATES OF WAGES. IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist JULY, 1945. 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors). 
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OPERATIVES’ CONFERENCE 
MR. STEPHENSON’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS AT BOURNEMOUTH. 

Dettverine the presidential address to 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives at Bournemouth on June 26, 
Mr. J. W. Stephenson, C.B.E., J.P., said 
that building workers ware now in the 
limelight. Whatever they did and how 
they behaved was subject to examination 
and searching criticism, and the bad con- 


’ duct of a few could bring discredit on all. 


“ We have every reason to be proud of our 
skill and sraftataanebip as builders, and of 
the work we have done and are doing. We 
must not let old scallywags besmirch our 
reputation. We must insist that every 
man among us is worthy of our fellowship 
and of his place in the building industry. 
Building workers, added -Mr. Ste hen- 
son, were discontented. Working _ 
were too long and wages too low. They 
desired a drastic alteration in existing - 
ditions—a return to normal ways of li fe, 
to the normal working week and a — 
stantial increase in income. Unless ¢ e 
building worker has income enough = 
well-being, income enough to preserve Mis 
social dignity and a poor 
ilding is sure to result. : 
gg te circumstances, how was . 
possible to ensure that the resources an 
capacities of the building industry — 
devoted to the service of the people? ** To 
be frank,’ said Mr. Stephenson, the 
stage is now set for a lapse back not only 
in building, but in industry in general to 
similar appalling disorders and confusions 
as followed 1918... . Unless Govern- 
ment controls are maintained and still 
further advanced and emphasised, there 
will follow in our complex economy a re- 
petition of the mismanagement we experi- 
enced between the two wars. . . - Build- 
ing is essentially a vital social service, 
which can only be met to the degree that 
the industry is under public control. 
Speaking on the subject. of temporary 
houses, Mr. Stephenson said he was certain 
that the experiment would turn out a costly 
mistake. I .. 
been the shortage of skilled labour. ‘‘ In 
this respect the Government appears to 
have had a gift for doing the wrong thing. 
Seek out and engage anybody but building 
workers appears to be the policy. Employ 
men oddly recruited, soldiers and sailors 
while still in the Services, American 
troops, Italian.and German war prisoners, 
rather than bring back .to civil life the 
skilled men who could readily do the job. 
This kind of caper has gone far enough. 


COATED .MACADAM 
A NEW FEDERATION. 

Ossectives of road policy indicate that 
priority of. consideration will soon have to 
be given by Highway Authorities to over- 
take arrears of maintenance on the roads, 
the accumulation of which may well cost 
forty million pounds. The manufacture 
of high-grade quality road surfacing mate- 
rial thus becomes of primary importance. 

The various interests concerned in the 
production of tarred and _ bituminous 
macadain, such as quarry owners, slag 
producers, paviors, tar distillers, bitumen 
producers and plant manufacturers have 
now formed an organisation, the Federa- 
tion of Coated Macadam Industries, with 
the major objectives of restoring the pre- 
‘ar quality of road material and increasing 
its standard throughout the -country. 
Lord Leathers, the Minister of War Trans- 
port, was the guest of honour at an 
inaugural luncheon held at the Dorchester 
Hotel on June 27, when Mr. J. D. F. 
Earle was in the chair. The Director is 


Mr, A. J. Lyddon, C.B.E., M-Inst.C.E. 


Part of the reasons given had. 
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“THE BUILDER ”’ 
PRICES AND WAGES 

Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright ‘* Prices Current of Materials ”’ 
will be given once in each month only. 
The next publication will be on July 13. 
Current changes will be given weekly 
as they occur. Rates of wages normally 
appear each week. 

This week Sheet Lead advances by £4 10s. 
per ton; Pipe and Coils by £3 15s.; and Soil 
Pipe by £1 15s. Compo drops by 15s. 

ages advanced as from July 1, 1d. per hour 





under the agreement of last year. 








THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. — Plans in hand. for 
alterations and additions for Drysdale and Co., 
Ltd., for which the architects are John Keppie 
& Henderson, 196, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW. — Plans in hand for extensiens 
and alterations for Chana Bros., for which the 
architect is‘ James Houston, 2, School Wynd, 
Kilbirnie. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk: are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger. (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to’ the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JULY 9. 
“Middlesbrough C.B.—Erection of 147 U.S.A. 
temporary houses. Gorman, M.Inst.C.E., 
B.E., Architect and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
*fStoke-on-Trent T.C.—Erection of 76 houses 
of norma] construction at Chell Heath site. 
Written applications to Chief Architect, City 
Architectural Dept., Kingsway-chbrs., Kings- 
way, Stoke-on-Trent. Dep. £3 (Treasury note). 
Tenders by July 23. 
JULY 12. 
Bridgnorth T.C.—Construction of reinforced 
concrete reservoir. Pick, Everard, Keay and 
—Gimson, 6, Millstone la., Leicester. Dep. £2 2s. 
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JULY 13. 

Ipswich T.C.—Erection of 32 aged couples’ 
dwellings, St. George’s-st. B.S. and’ Water E. 

Kensington B.C.—(a) Completion of 43 flats 
and welfare centre, Bramley-rd., and (b) rein- 
statement of 30 flats, West Wing, Nottingwood 
House. B.E. and 8., Town Hail, W.8. Dep. 
£2.2s. each scheme, , 

“Rowley Regis T.C.—Erection of 16 permanent 
brick houses at Britannia-rd. site. B.E. and 
*. oiunicipal-bidge., Old Hill, Staffs. 

s 


Sheffield E.C.—War damage repairs at Abbey- 
dale Grammar School for Girls. W. G. Davies, 
City A. Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 14, 

tBolsover U.D.C.—Erection of 50 brick-built 
permanent housés at Moor-la. S. and Architect, 
Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

Portishead U.D.C—-Construction of under- 
ground sewage pumping station in ‘mass con- 
crete. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Com- 
pletion of 28 houses in Hereford-rd. B.E. and 
», 14, Frederick-pl., Weymouth. Dep. £2 2s. 
JULY 16. 
Ashion-in-Makerfield U.D.C.—Erection of 30 


Dep. 


permanent brick houses. A. Dennis. S. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Birkenhead T.C.—Re-erection of 30 houses 
(pre-war construction). B.E. and S. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
Bootle C.B.—Rebuilding of 17 houses. B.E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. * 

Luton B.C.—Demolition of surface domestic 
reg and surface public shelters. B.E. Dep. 


, Middlesbrough C.B.—Extensions and altera- 
tions in Bus Depot, Parliament-rd. C. Gorman, 
M.Inst.C.E., B.E., Architect and S. Dep. £5 5s. 

Rotherham R.D.C.—Reconditioning -of 6 
houses. Lawton, Knight & Co., Regent House, 
Moorgate, Rotherham. Dep. £1 1s. 

Wrexham T.C.—Alterations and extensions at 
schools’ central kitchen, Whitegate-rd. B.E. 
and §., 1, Grosvenor sd, Wrexham. Dep. £1 1s. 

19. 


Tenterden R.D.C.—Erection of 27 houses on 
various sites. §.. Council Offices, East Hill, 
Tenterden. Dep. £2 2s. , 

Tamworth R.D.C.—Erection of 37 houses at 
Glascote site. H. N. Jepson (A.), Midland 
Bank-chrs., Nuneaton. Dep. £3 3s. 

« JULY 21 


Kingsclere and Whitchurch R.D.C.-—Erection 
of 16 permanent houses at Burghclere and 20 
at Overton. F. Henshaw (F.), Westminster 
Bank-chrs., Andover. Dep. £1 1s. 

ULY 23 


*Bootle C.B.—Erection and completion of 
annexe at Junior Technical School, Balliol-rd. 
B.E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Finchley B.C.—Erection of block of 12 flats 
(with possible extension to 60 flats) at Red Dion 
Hill housing estate, E. Finchley. B.E. and. S., 
Regent’s Park-rd., Finchley, N.3. Dep. £5. 

*Hereford T.C.—Erection of 50 non-parlour 
type and 3-bedroom houses in blocks to two 
and four at Hunderton, Hereford. Dep. £2 2s. 

Manchester T.C.—Erection of 120 houses and 
flats at Wythenshawe. Housing Dept., Town 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Radclife T.C.—Hrection 
Bolten-rd. B.S. Dep. £2 

JULY 4. 

Leeds T.C.—Erection and completion of 54 
houses and flats and cottage flats, Contract 
No. 209A, 56 houses and cottage flats, Contract 
No. 209B at Bell Isle estate. R. A. H. Livett, 
Housing Director, Priestly House, Quarry Hill, 
Leeds. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Luton B.C.—Erection of 125 terrace or semi- 
detached houses and «1 hlock of 10 flats.- F. 
Oliver, B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 


JULY 25. 

Lichfield R.D.C.—Erection of (a) 16 old 
persons’ bungalows, Park-rd., Chase-ter. ; . (b) 
20 houses, Rugeley-rd., and High-st., Chase-ter. ; 
(c) 12 houses on various sites; (d) 4 houses at 
Comberford. J. G. Rimand, Council House. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 27. ; 

*Hackney B.C.—Rebuilding of (a) 9 terraced 
houses at Gunton-rd.; (b) 1 terraced house at 
Cleveleys-rd.; (c) 4 maisonettes (dne block) at 
Rock- W. G. Goodwin (L.), Housing 
Manager, Town Hall, Hackney, E.8. ep. 
£2 2s. each contract. 

AUGUST 2. 

Sunderland C.B.—Erection of 34 “ Duplex” 
houses, 38 five and six-person houses in terraces, 
and 28 five-person semi-detached aes at 

ep. 


of 22 houses at 
2s. 


Springwell Farm estate. B.E. and S 
£2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 

JULY 11. 
tisie of Ely C.C.—External redecoration of 


County Hall. R. D. Robson (A.), County A., 
County. Hall, Mareh, Cambs. Tenders by 
July 31. ‘ 


JULY 14. 
West Riding C.C.—Painting schools at Geole. 
E. L. Harrap. Ed. Offices, le. 2 





PO ew ete 


~~ ea. 


2 
és 














July 6 1945 


Colchester T. Pals a ad th k at 
— ir and painting work a 
Infectious | Pees hospital. B.E. . 


JULY 
Southport T. opens Misladieg at libraries, 
B.E. Dep. £1 


UGUST 1. 
B 7.6.—Interas! decoration at el 
po .- oration at elementary 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND ‘ 
WATER WORKS 


JULY 11. 

Staines U.D.C.—Roads and sewers, etc. at 
Town-la., Stanwell. E. and 8. Dep. £5. 

West Bromwich C.8,. — Preliminary Pry 
levelling at New Town estate. B.E. and 8. 
Dep. £5°5s. 

JULY 12. 


Alton U.D.C.—Roads and ‘sewers. G. H. 
Webb, 8. . £2 2s. 

Huntingdon “R.D. ©—Roads and sewers on 
three sites. E. B. rata, Montagu House, 
Hantingdon, Dep. £2 2s 

JULY 13. 


Ruthin 7.6.—Roads and sewers at Roxthan: 
F. A. Roberts, Earl-chrs., ris Dep. £3 


JUL 
Dodeworth p.0 Road: and sewers at 
Snow Hill. 8. irs £2 


Durham R. B.0- Roads ye sewers “for “11 
temporary houses. Housing Architect, Byland 
Lodge: Durham. Dep. £2 2s. 

Leyland D.C.—Roads and _ sewers,~ etc., 
bees Ras estate. E. and S: Dep. 


‘Sidmouth U.D.C.—Roads and sewers for 200 
houses. . 
Ju 


ULY 
East Barnet U.D.O Reade, footpaths and 
sewers. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 
Enfield U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Addison- 
rd., E. and 8. Dep. 
atte, of Ely 0.0-"site works at Doddington 


Lincoin T.C.—(1) Reconstruction ‘of High-st. ; 
(2) surfacing work at High-st. City E. and 8. 
Dep. £2 2s. each contract. 

Ogmore and Garw U.D.C.—Roads and sewers 
at Blackmill. E., Council Offices, Brynmenyn. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


JULY 18. 

Blackburn C.B.—Roads ms sewers on two 
estates. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 

Carmarthenshire C.¢.—Supplying and laying 
Sn apy asphalt on trunk~ roads. - County S., 
“ Wellfield-rd.,. Carmarthen. 

Hunti ingdon B.C.—Roads and sewers. -E. J. 
Saunders, Architect, Town Hall. Dep. £1 Is. 

St. Helens 6.B.— Roads and sewers for = 
temporary houses. B. and Water E. Dep, 


JULY 23. 
South. Shields Group.—Roads and sewers. 
B.E., Town Hall, Sonth Shields. Dep: £2 2s. 


JULY 24. 
Oldham C,B.—Roads and: sewers for 162 tem- 
porary houses. B.E. and §., 75, Union-st.. Dep. 


JULY 27. 

Cardiff T.C.—Construction of approx. 800 lin. 
yds. of 36-in. dia. and 840 lin. yds. of 33-in. dia. 
concrete tube sewers. Also 3,200 lin. yds. of 
various stoneware sewers from 6 in. to.24 in. 
dia., and ge yr 63h station and Boe ne 9 
City E. Dep. £2 2s 


) at) ee 

Blackwell 

Junction site. L. I. Cockerham, Dale Close, 100, 
Chesterfield-rd._ South, Mansfield. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments marked * 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked * have been advertised in previous 
issues. 


! JULY 11. 
*Eastbourne C.B.—2 Assistant. Architects. 
tNorwich E.C.—Head of Building Dept. 
tWorthing T.€.—Chief Architect. 


JULY 12. 

+tLeeds ‘¥.C.—Planning Assistant. 

tLeeds T.C.—(1) Senior Structural Engineer ; 
(2) 3 Assistant Architects; (3) 6 Engineering 
and Surveying Assistants. 

tWigan 6.B.— (1) Senior Engineering 
Assistant; (2) Junior Engineering Assistant; 
<3) Works Superintendent. 


tMiddx, C. .0.—oounty A 
tRochdale C.B.—2 
Assistants. ee 


*Birkenhead 1.0") 1 Benior Towh Planning 
Assistant; (b) 1 Town Planning 7 ew i. {C) 
Senior Architectural pas (d) 3 
tectural Assistants; (e) 1 Senior Geelasutag 
Assistant ; (f) 4 Engineering Assistants. 


rehitect. 
emporary Architectural 


™ 


THE BUILDER 


‘ 


*Lincoin 1.0. — Technical and Planning 


Assistant. ~@ . 
+ Overseas Emplo ment.—Quantit Surveyor 
for Govt. of Aden. . rs r 


JULY 16. 
Barrow-in-Furness C.B = Estate Surveyor; 
(wo) 2 Junior aes Inspectors. 
tEast Ham B.C.—(1) Deputy Chief Housing 
Officer; (2) Senior Architectural Staff; (3) 
Architectural Assistant ; (4) Surve ing 
Assistant; (5) Technical ‘Assistant ; (6). Tech- 
— ~ Assistant. 
“B.C.—(a) Temporary Architectural ° 
kuamant, (b) Assistant Building Inspector. 


JULY 17. 
*Hoylake U.D.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
JULY 20. 
*Brecon C.C.—Assistant 
*Salford T.C.—Buildin 
*Salford T.C.—Town 
ments Assistant. 


uantity Surveyor. 
nspector. 
lanning and Improve- 


JULY 
*Exeter ¥.6-—Temporary 1 Assistant Architects. 
Regional Joint Planning Com 


mittee.—(a) Senior Planning ona Engineering 
Assistant ; (b) Senior Planning and Architectural 
Assistant. 
JULY 23 
*Luton B.C.—(1) Chief ‘Architectoral Assist- 
aut; (2) a | Panning Assista 
+North ding C. b—Aesiptant 


C Technical 


Planning 
*Salop C.C.—Two Grade 
Assistants. 


JULY 24. 
*Sunderiand €.C.—Full-time Instructors in 
brickwork and Building subjects. 
JULY 25. 
*Stratford-on-Avon ~8.C.—Temporary 
tectural and Planning Assistant. 


Archi- 


JULY 31. i 
*Blackwell R.D.C.—Arehitectural Assistant. 
*Miners Welfare Commission.—6 Architectural 


Assistants. : 
+St. Thomas’ Hospital.—Assistant Clerk of 


Works. 
SEPTEMBER 1 
. tMiddieton T.C.—Housing Manager. 
DATE 
*L.C.C.—Visiting Teachers for various build- 
ing oo among 
verseas ment.—Inspector of Works 
for Nigerian “Govt Rlys. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Altrincham. T.C. propose sports stadium ; 
maternity and “child welfare centre at “ Thorn- 
leigh,” Park-rd., .Timperley; provision of 
maternity home.—New Hospital Committee pro- 
pose hospital at Shaftesbury-ave., Timperley. 

Bangor, N. Wales.—A. D. R. Caroe (A.), 3, 
Great College-st., ‘Westminster, 5S.W.1, archi- 
a for repairs to roof and erection of tower at 

St. David’s Cathedral, for Diocesan Board. 
(Estimated cost, £30,000.) 

Birkenhead.—£.C. propose additional school 
canteens. 








JUL : 
R.D.C.—Footpaths at Langwith 








The Leading Office for 


Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
" WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR. 
_Ere. Etc. 


2 Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, Londen, £,C.2 
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Blackwell. ag og A 50 houses on 
ae 5 See 6 L. I. Cockerham 
i oa Close, 100, Chesterfield rd. South, 

Mansfie 


dr., for Bi a it 
ac 

Clare-st. poo 

Bolton.—E.C. 


See works at Mowbray- 
Twine Co., Ltd., 


propose adaptation of premises 
at Clarence-st., for school dining centre. Plans 
by ©. Herbert, B.E. ~ 


Bollington.—Norman Evan Rais, Litd., - 
Dudley-rd., Whalley cael Manchester 16, 
wapene new works. 

L. Browne, 28 < 


y (Cumberland) 
Harding, Peart bldge., ss gg ns ig 
hitects for houses for North-Eastern 
Paes Association 
Groydon.—E.C. to submit proposals to M. of 
E. for aa ae ntiage eight schools, 
at £21,088. — Electricity Committee appointed 
Robert Atkinson (F.), A prepare designs and 
elevations new generating station. 
Dewsbury.—E.C. propose kitchen and dining- 
room at ay la. school, Plans by M. H. 
‘Forward, Boro’ A 
Dudiey.—T. Cc. approved extension for Willmot 
Trucks, Ltd. 
Durham.—Kitching & Co., 40, Albert-rd., 
ee are architects for houses “at 
n 
Leicester.—T.C. propose development of land 
ai New Parks estate for housing estate. 
Lincoin.—E.C. propose boys’ secondary school 
at Boultham Park-rd., also reconstruction of 
i> Cathelie schools. u vdekiel a 
iverpool. propose Municipa! ool a 
Breckside Park. 
Liverpool, — E.C. repos erection ef secon- 
dary school at Arno 
Liandudno, — Committee of Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre propose extensions, at 


£15,000. 

Mablethorpe and Sane ED: is to proceed 
with foreshore scheme of public hall, +e ey 
ant, café and open-air theatre; at £38,000. 

Jellicoe (F.), Craven House, Kingsway, | woe, 
architect. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose Municipal school at 
Crossacres, | Wythenshawe.—T.C. approved: 
Alterations at Market-st. cinema, for J. 
Emery Drury & Gomersall, architects, -11, Im- 
perial-bldgs., Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock 1; additions to orks, sg for D. 
Matz (Manchester), M. Isaacs (A.), 
architect, 136, Middioten-rdy Higher Crump- 


sall. 
Middiesbrough.—Kitching & Co., 40, Albert- 
rd..' Middlesbrough, are architects for estate 
= at. Belle Vue-gr., for A. Bailey. 
ire.—Standin Joint Committee 
sume erection of 58 police houses on ‘sélected 
si 


Northumberland.—C.C. * — kitchen at 
Eglingham C.E. school, 

Ogwen.—R.D.C. none Ba! toes by ge 7 
Jones, Midland Bank-chbrs., Bangor, for hous- 
ing scheme and community centre at Glasin- 
fryn, for Housing. Committee. 

‘Ormskirk. — General Hospital Board of 
Management propose extensions to operating 
theatre and erection of nurses’ home. 

Rochdale.—E.C, propose canteen kitchen at 
Baillie-st.. senior school. 

Legg eg propose 84 houses at Drill Hall 
site. Plans by F. C. Roberts (A.), Earl-chbrs., 
Mold, Flintshire. 

Salford.—E.C. propose school canteen kitchen 
at Bury-st. 


Stockport.—E.C. propose: Central kitchen at 
Edgeley; erection of municipal school at Nan- 
greave-rd. 


St. Pancras.—L.C.C. to erect. 2 blocks of 5- 
storey flats, 75 dwellings in all, in part of Mait- 
land- ode site, at £81 


Wal EL. propose kitchen at Wallasey 
High Senge for Girls, 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Barrow-in-Furness, — Rebuilding houses at 
Dadetareeness and Haweoat-la., for T.C. 

F N. Flitcroft, BS.: *G. Whitfield. 
Blackpool. —Works additions and works can- 


teen: *W. Eaves & Co. IAd., Vicarage-la., 
Marton, Blackpool. 
Cheshire. — Buildings: *L. Brown & Sons, 


Ltd., Macclesfield-rd., nevilmslow. Ches. 
Lancashire. — Buildings : *W. Lionel Gray 
(1933), Ltd., Hospital Buildings, Hospital-rd , 
Farnworth, nr. lton. 
neviand-—30 houses at a rd. and Sandy- 
sites for U.D.C. F. D.-Howe, S.: *John 
Tener & Son (Preston), Lid., ‘William Henry- 
Lath Works, for T.C. Painti Aldez 
gt orks, for ‘ainting— 
Hey Emergency Hospital Lex gyi rf he *Wm. 
Morris & Bros. Liverpool, £2,040: City 
Hospital, Ponsberice. ave. (external painting 
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and cleaning) : 
£750; City Hospital, 


of contracts 


“London (Air Ministry).—List 
week ended 


*W. H. Snow, Ltd., Liverpool, 
to value of “£500 or over for 


North (external and in- 


ternal): *Wm. Morris & Bros., Lid., Liverpool, June 30:— 
£1,219, General maintenance work: John Cawley, 
. Ltd., Nottingham; J. H. Fryer, Ltd., Derby. 








‘Painting work; F. Troy & Co., Ltd., London, 
1 


Lagging work : Kitsons Insulations, Ltd., 
London, E.14. 

Loridon (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ending June 23 :— 

Lanarkshire: Painting work, McCulloch & 


Co., Glasgow, C.2. 


to ben Fs enecpeccur work, H. & D. Leslie, 
t 8, 7 

Norfolk : ‘Miscellaneous work, Holms (Nor- 
. wich), Ltd.,. Norwich. 


Warwickshire: Road work, Geo. Featherstone, 
Birmingham, 21. 
London : Miscellaneous work, Fred’k Coyle & 


Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


Wilts : “Miscellaneous work, F. Box, Bourne 
mouth. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, Johnson & Sons 
(Liphook), Ltd., Liphook, Hants. 


Oo. Antrim : EROS (erection), Cull (Con- 
tractors), Belfast. 

Morpeth.—Repair and completion of 16 houses 
at Widdrington Station, for R.D.C. J. Coates, 
Sanitary.S., Council Offices: *J. Urpeth, Front- 
st.. Bedlington, Northumberland, 

Northumberland.—Erection of canteen kitchen 
at Ford C.E. school, for C.C.: *Patterson Bros., 
Branxton, £487, 

River Great Ouse Catchment Board. — Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge with 
steel sheet piling within administrative area of 


5,300 


are new members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisatien in the Industry. 


Isle of Ely. y Doran, Chief Engineer, 
“* Elmhurst,” Brooklands-ave.; Cambridge : 
*W. J. Old, Ltd., 433, Pinner-rd., North Har- 


row, Middlesex, £4,790. 


B.S. SPECIFICATIONS. 

The following British Standard Specifications 
have been published by the B.S.I. from 28, Vic 
toria-street, 8.W.1: Glass Internal Sills to Wood 
and Metal Windows (B.S. No. 1,209, 1945, price 
2s. post free); Oil Stains (B.S. No. 1,215, 1945, 
price 2s. post free); Light Gauge Copper Tubes 
(B.S. No. 659, 1944, price 2s. post free); Glazing 
and Fixing of Glass for Buildings (B.S. 973, 1945, 
price 2s. post free); Concrete Plain Roofing Tiles 
(B.8. No. 473, 1945, price 2s. post free); Concrete 
Flooripg Tiles and ittings (B.S. No. 1,197, price 
7 Ye > free); Porous Pipes for Under-Drainage 
S. No. 1,194, price 2s., post free); Hollow Clay 
Building locks (B.S. No. 1,109, 1944, price 2s. 
post free); Fireclay Sinks, Dimensions and Wotk- 
manship (B.S. No. 1,206. 1945, price 2s. post. free) ; 
Hollow Glass Blocks (B.S. No. 1,207, price 2s. 




























SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.Op.. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
24 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


"Phone or write 


Secretary: 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 








July 6 1345 


post free) ; Ceramic ower pains, Dimensions 
and Workmanship Only (B.8. No. 1,188, 1945, 
price 2s. post free); Gypsum -and ‘Anhydride 
Building Plasters (B.S. No. 1,191, price 2s. post 
free); Airbricks and Gratings (Dimensions and 
Workmanship) B.S. 493, 1945, price 2s. post free) ; 
Sluice Valves for Waterworks Purposes (BS. 
1218, 1945, price 2s. post free); Expanded 
Metal (Steel) for General Purposes (B.S. 405, 
1945, price 2s. post free); Steel Fabric for Con- 
crete Reinforcement (BS. 1221, 1945, price 2s. 
post free); Flat Colours for Wall ‘Decoration - 
(B.S. 361, price 6d., post free). 
Building Announcement. 

Lr.-Cot. T. G: GatpraitH has returned 
to active directorship with Messrs. Gal- 
braith Bros., Ltd., after long absence on 


military serv. ice. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON : BUS. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

~ 126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS, Gratrix (Leeds) Ltd. : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 
MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 84 660: 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTB. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «si-eump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


E nig Sar aed ENGINEERS 
Emergency Addres: Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
34, MORLANB AVENUE, E. CROYDON, SURREY 























GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 
CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE : 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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Consult us about 





Week by week 
the number of 
* buildings res- 
* tored by us con- 
tinues to grow. 


your factory TO-DAY / 


NEGUS itp 

















Station Works. KinG JAMES S1,S.E./. (WAT5474) 





